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SUGGESTIONS FOR A GOVERNED WORLD 





(Adopted by the American Peace Society May 27, 1921) 


The American Peace Society, mindful of the precepts of its founders—precepts which have been confirmed by the experience of the 
past hundred years—recurs, in these days of storm and stress at home and of confusion and discord abroad, to these precepts and its 
own traditions, and, confessing anew its faith in their feasibility and necessity, restates and resubmits to a hesitant, a suffering, and 


a war-torn world: 


That the voluntary Union of States and their helpful co-operation for the attainment of their common ideals can only be effective 
if, and only so far as, “The rules of conduct governing individual relations between citizens or subjects of a civilized State are equally 


applicable as between enlightened nations” ; 


That the rules of conduct governing individual relations, and which must needs be expressed in terms of international law, 
relate to “the enjoyment of life and liberty, with the means of acquiring and possessing property and pursuing and obtaining happiness 


and safety"; and 


That these concepts, which are the very life and breath of reason and justice, upon which the Law of Nations is founded, must 
be a chief concern of nations, inasmuch as “justice,” and its administration, “is the great interest of man on earth.” 

Therefore, realizing the conditions which confront the world at the termination of its greatest of wars; conscious that permanent 
relief can only come through standards of morality and principles of justice expressed in rules of law, to the end that the conduct of 
nations shall be a regulated conduct, and that the government of the Union of States, as well as the government of each member 
thereof, shall be a government of laws and not of men; and desiring to contribute to the extent of its capacity, the American Peace 
Society ventures, at its ninety-third annual meeting, held in the city of Washington, in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred 
and twenty-one, to suggest, as calculated to incorporate these principles in the practice of nations, an international agreement : 


1. To institute Conferences of Nations, to meet at stated 
intervals, in continuation of the first two conferences of 
The Hague; and 

To facilitate the labors of such conferences; to invite 
accredited institutions devoted to the study of interna- 
tional law, to prepare projects for the consideration of 
governments, in advance of submission to the conferences ; 
in order 

To restate and amend, reconcile and clarify, extend and 
advance, the rules of international law, which are indis- 
pensable to the permanent establishment and the successful 
administration of justice between and among nations. 

II. To convoke, as soon as practicable, a conference for 
the advancement of international law; to provide for its 
organization outside of the domination of any one nation 
or any limited group of nations; to which conference every 
nation recognizing, accepting, and applying international 
law in its relations with other nations shall be invited and 
in which all shall participate upon a footing of equality. 

III. Yo establish an Administrative Council, to be com- 
posed of the diplomatic representatives accredited to the 
government of the State in which the conference for the 
advancement of international law convenes; which repre- 
sentatives shall, in addition to their ordinary functions as 
diplomatic agents, represent the common interests of the 
nations during the interval between successive confer- 
ences; and to provide that 

The president of the Administrative Council shall, ac- 
cording to diplomatic usage, be the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of the country in which the conference convenes; 

An advisory committee shall be appointed by the Admin- 
istrative Council from among its members, which shall 
meet at short, regular, and stated periods; 

The chairman of the advisory committee shall be elected 
by its members: 

The advisory committee shall report the result of its 
labors to the Administrative Council; 

The members of the Administrative Council, having con- 
sidered the report of the advisory committee, sball transmit 
their findings or recommendations to their respective gov- 
ernments, together with their collective or individual 
opinions, and that they shall act thereafter upon such 
findings and recommendations only in accordance with in- 
structions from the governments which they represent. 

IV. To authorize the Administrative Council to appoint, 
outside its own members, an executive committee or secre- 
tary’s office to perform such duties as the conference for 
the advancement of international law, or the nations shall 
from time to time prescribe; and to provide that 

The executive committee or secretary's office shall be 
under the supervision of the Administrative Council: 

The executive committee or secretary's office shall report 
to the Administrative Council at stated periods. 

V. To empower the Administrative Council to appoint 
other committees for the performance of such duties as 
the nations in their wisdom or discretion shall find it de- 
sirable to impose. 

VI. To furnish technical advisers to assist the Adminis- 
trative Council, the advisory committee, or other commit- 
tees appointed by the council, in the performance of their 
respective duties, whenever the appointment of such tech- 
nical advisers may be necessary or desirable, with the un- 
derstanding that the request for the appointment of such 
experts may be made by the conference for the advance- 
ment of international law or by the Administrative Council. 

VII. To employ good offices, mediation, and friendly com- 
position wherever feasible and practicable, in their own 
disputes, and to urge their employment wherever feasible 
and practicable, in disputes between other nations. 


VIII. To organize a Commission of Inquiry of limited 
membership, which may be enlarged by the nations in dis- 
pute, to which commission they may refer, for investiga- 
tion and report, their differences of an international char- 
acter, unless they are otherwise bound to submit them to 
arbitration or to other form of peaceful settlement; and 

To pledge their good faith to abstain from any act of 
force against one another pending the investigation of the 
commission and the receipt of its report; and 

To reserve the right to act on the report as their respec- 
tive interests may seem to them to demand; and 

To provide that the Commission of Inquiry shall submit 
its report to the nations in controversy for their action, 
and to the Administrative Council for its information. 

IX. To create a Council of Conciliation of limited mem- 
bership, with power on behalf of the nations in dispute to 
add to its members, to consider and to report upon such 
questions of a non-justiciable character, the settlement 
whereof is not otherwise prescribed, which shall from time 
to time be submitted to the Council of Conciliation, either 
by the powers in dispute or by the Administrative Council; 
and to provide that 

The Council of Conciliation shall transmit its proposals 
to the nations in dispute, for such action as they may deem 
advisable, and to the Council of Administration for its in- 
formation. 

X. To arbitrate differences of an international character 
not otherwise provided for, and in the absence of an agree- 
ment to the contrary, to submit them to the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague, in order that they may 
be adjusted upon a basis of respect for law, with the under- 
standing that disputes of a justiciable nature may likewise 
be referred to the Permanent Court of Arbitration when 
the parties in controversy prefer to have their differences 
settled by judges of their own choice, appointed for the 
occasion, 

XI. To set up an international court of justice with 
obligatory jurisdiction, to which, upon the failure of diplo- 
macy to adjust their disputes of a justiciable nature, all 
States shall have direct access—a court whose decisions 
shall bind the litigating States, and, eventually, all parties 
to its creation, and to which the States in controversy may 
submit. by special agreement, disputes beyond the scope of 
obligatory jurisdiction. 

XII. To enlarge from time to time the obligatory juris- 
diction of the Permanent Court of International Justice by 
framing rules of law in the conferences for the advance- 
ment of international law, to be applied by the court for 
the decision of questions which fall either beyond its pres- 
ent obligatory jurisdiction or which nations have not 
hitherto submitted to judicial decision. 

XIII. To apply inwardly international law as a rule of 
law for the decision of all questions involving its prin- 
ciples, and outwardly to apply international law to all 
questions arising between and among all nations, so far as 
they involve the Law of Nations. 

XIV. To furnish their citizens or subjects adequate in- 
struction in their international obligations and duties, as 
well as in their rights and prerogatives: 

To take all necessary steps to render such instruction 
effective: and thus 

To create that “international mind” and enlightened 
public opinion which shall persuade in the future, where 
force has failed to compel in the past, the observance of 
those standards of honor, morality, and justice which ob- 
tain between and among individuals, bringing in their train 
law and order, through which, and through which alone, 
peace between nations may become practicable, attainable, 
and desirable. 
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It being impracticable to express in these columns the 
divergent views of the thousands of members of the 
American Peace Society, full responsibility for the utter- 
ances of this magazine is assumed by the Editor. 


THIS SOCIETY 


HE NINETY-FOURTH ANNUAL Report of the Di- 
ae of the American Peace Society is now avail- 
able. Besides the list of officers, the report of the Presi- 
dent, the report of the Secretary, and the report of the 
Treasurer, it contains the revised Constitution and By- 
laws of the Society; also the addresses delivered at the 
annual dinner, in Washington, May 26, 1922. 





ECRETARY HuGues plans to sail on Thursday, August 
S 24, for Brazil, to represent the United States at the 
Centennial Exposition in Rio de Janeiro. Appropriately 
Mr. Hughes will sail on the steamer Pan American. He 
is expected to start for home about September 10, on the 
steamer American Legion. His visit to Brazil undoubt- 
edly will make for stronger ties between that country 
and our own. 





HE Eprror of the, ApvocaTEe or PEACE is expected 
: ¢ return from Europe the latter part of Septem- 
ber, with an account of the work of the Twenty-second 
International Peace Congress in London, July 25-29, 
and of the Twentieth Conference of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union in Vienna, August 28, 29, and 30. 





DEBTS, REPARATIONS, AND THE 
AVERAGE MAN 


I Is as well, perhaps, to stop at this time and consider 
the responsibility of the average man, the average 
citizen, in these matters of international debts and of 
reparations that are convulsing the world, apparently 
without beneficial results. It is not sufficient to con- 
demn Mr. Lloyd-George as inconsistent or even as in- 
sincere ; or to condemn M. Poincaré as a blind militarist. 
Without undertaking to champion or defend either of 
these statesmen, or any other of the officials directly con- 
cerned with the attempts at the solution of the economic 
problems besetting the civilized world, it is only fair to 
point out that the man on the street has a responsibility, 
and that the manner in which he has acted in the dis- 
charge of his responsibility very materially contributes 
to the complexity and perplexity of the problem, if, in- 
deed, he is not more accountable than any other for the 
failure to make progress. 

He has 
done much to tie the hands of the Harding Administra- 
tion in these international matters of economic concern. 


Consider the American man on the street. 


Obviously, the debts, amounting to some eleven billion 
dollars, due this country by Great Britain, France, Italy, 
and other European nations associated with us in the 
war are a part of the whole economic problem. It kas 
been said that if the United States canceled the debts, 
that act would lead to general cancellation of war debte ; 
in fact, Great Britain, the principal other creditor na- 
tion in war debts, has offered to cancel the debts due her 
if the United States will cancel the British obligation. 
And general cancellation, in addition to wiping the books 
of confusing accounts and clarifying the atmosphere of 
world trade, would go far toward setting the stage for 
such revision of the reparations due under the Treaty of 
Versailles as might be fairly made. But the Harding 
Administration cannot even consider cancellation of the 
debts. 

We do not say that it should favor cancellation of the 
We think that under any circumstances there 
should be compensation for these debts; if not in money 


debts. 


or goods, then in such courses and policies by Europe as 
will justify the American Government in believing that 
cancellation of the debts would be a lift for peoples sin- 
cerely and earnestly trying to recover a sound and whole- 
some progress. 

But the point is that even if the international situ- 
ation were perfectly fitting for such generous action by 
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the Harding Administration, even if it were transpar- 
ently clear that cancellation would be an enormous con- 
tribution to the world’s welfare, and, because we are so 
much a part of the world, to our own welfare, the Ad- 
ministration cannot consider it. 

The average man on the street in the United States 
thinks that we loaned the money in good faith, as we did, 
and that it should be paid. He will not hear anything 
else. He will not even think about the arguments that 
boil down to the old saying that one cannot get blood 
out of a turnip. In some measure his attitude is due to 
speeches in Congress at the time the Administration 
measure providing for the creation of the Debt Refund- 
ing Commission was under discussion, But it is 
likely that the extreme speeches made at that time were 
due to the understanding of the Senators and Repre- 


more 


sentatives of the popular temper. 

Similarly, Mr. Lloyd-George finds himself under pres- 
sure of the British man on the street. Conceivably, in 
the passionate desire of British leaders of thought for a 
restoration of healthful trade and commerce leading to 
economic stability, and in their apparently firm convic- 
tion that the desired conditions cannot be realized until 
(Giermany is given some relief, Great Britain might be 
willing to make large sacrifices. She might be willing 
to do things that on a pure basis of justice no one could 
fairly ask. She might be willing to say to the United 
States with respect to her debt that if given time she 
would pay it, and at the same time she might say to 
France that she would forgive the French debt to her as 
a means of relieving the French pressure on Germany. 
She might figure, and with reason, that in the long run 
such a policy would pay her. She might be able to say 
that her profits, as the leading commercial and indus- 
trial nation of Europe, would be so great from a speedily 
restored Europe that she could afford to stand the loss. 
Public sentiment 
The 


The average man of the 


But Mr. Lloyd-George dare not do so. 
in Great Britain is not prepared to tolerate that. 
British are taxed enormously. 
United Kingdom, bearing his personal load of taxes, is 
not willing to forgive debts unless his debts are forgiven : 
and so the Earl of Balfour conditions the British offer 
of cancellation on the cancellation of the British debt to 
the United States. 

Take France. The world is full of people who say 
that the French policy of insisting upon full payment of 
Germany's reparation obligations is halting the world’s 
recovery. They denounce Premier Poincaré and point 
out in a very wise way that even while he insists upon 
payments they are not being made, and that therefore 
he insists upon a futility, while the world suffers by rea- 
son of his insistence. But Poincaré, like Lloyd-George 
and Harding, must consider that man on the street. 
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The average Frenchman is burdened with taxes as is the 
average Englishman—burdened in a measure that the 
average American cannot visualize, much as he groans 
under the taxes he pays. And, thus burdened, the aver- 
age Frenchman recalls that part of his burden arises 
directly from the war, which he believes was forced upon 
him, and part arises from the French Government’s ex- 
penditures for the restoration of the seven devastated 
provinces, and he asks, Why should not Germany pay ? 
Especially does he ask that when he is told and believes 
that Germany, not suffering from devastation of great 
areas of her territory, not suffering from destruction of 
vast amounts of her industrial equipment, has no greater 
internal debt than France and has greater natural re- 
sources. Is it easy, under such circumstances, for Poin- 
caré to adopt the milder, more generous policy urged on 
him so constantly in this country and in Great Britain ? 

Bearing in mind the attitude of the average man in 
this country and his influence upon the American Goy- 
ernment, it is not hard to understand the attitude of the 
average man in Great Britain and his influence upon 
Lloyd-George, or the attitude of the average man in 
France and his influence upon Poincaré. We may sa) 
as we do, and pridefully, that we got less out of the war 
than any other nation; that we sought and that we ob- 
tained no territory, no indemnity, no special advantage 
of any sort whatsoever. And we may conclude that we 
are justified, our tax burdens being what they are, in 
saving that we will make no further financial contribu- 
tion, and that we should not be expected to make further 
financial contribution. But, standing as we do upon 
what seems to us to be simple justice, how can we fail to 
understand the Frenchman, his mind concentrated on 
his own problems, standing on what seems to him to be 
justice; or the Briton, with his mind likewise concen- 
trated on his own problems, likewise standing on what 
seems to him to be justice? And so long as each stands 
upon what he believes to be justice and what, in truth, 
he can demonstrate in a very large measure to be justice, 
there will be no wise solution of these economic problems. 

The condition of the world calls for mutual sacrifice. 
The world has suffered an incalculable loss in money as 
in men. The people of the world, irrespective of the 
boundary lines of nations, have suffered incalculable in- 
The burden of that must be borne. It can be 
borne only by division. It is a bitter fact, but it is a 
fact; and the sooner it is realized throughout the length 
and breadth of the civilized world, the sooner the burden 
will have been borne the allotted time and will have been 
discharged, the sooner will the world be on the road to 
order and prosperity. It is not a time to think only of 
It is a time to think of co-operation and the 
duties and sacrifices of co-operation. 


justice. 


rights. 
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And we doubt that the responsible statesmen of this 
country, of France, of Great Britain, of Germany, of all 
the other nations involved, will find a royal road out of 
the morass until the average man, the man on the street, 
in the United States, in Great Britain, in France, in 
Germany, pulls himself up short and thinks: “What 
can I do?” instead of : “How can I get what is due me ?” 


THE ACCUMULATING TRAGEDIES OF 
IRELAND 


AS THERE ever a people who paid so high a price 

for freedom as the Irish? Not alone in the 
record of seven hundred years of intermittent fighting 
against a superior power, but in the record of the last 
twelve months ? 

It was in July of last vear, following many months 
of atrocious guerrilla warfare between the Irish Repub- 
lican forces and the English forces in Ireland, marked 
by innumerable assassinations and by such gripping 
tragedies as MacSwiney’s death by starvation, that King 
George made his move for peace. By this time one year 
ago steps to effectuate that move were under way and 
the heart of mankind was gladdened by the prospect of 
early success. There seems now to be practical assurance 
of the early realization of those ambitions; but through 
what sorrows has Ireland passed in moving to the 
present condition ! 

In the course of months, after many threatened rup- 
tures, negotiations between British and Irish delegates 
were consummated in a treaty that gave Ireland sub- 
stantially the status of Canada, Australia, and other self- 
governing dominions of Great Britain, at the same time 
caring for the peculiar problems of Ulster. Almost 
immediately there was recurrence of the old horrors. 
The world said that Ireland had been given the sub- 
It had little sympathy with the 
extremists who demanded outright, absolute independ- 
ence. It felt that Ireland had too much in hand under 
the treaty to pay the price of further blood-letting to 


stance of freedom. 


add a formal freedom to the substance. Moreover, 
practical-minded men inclined to the belief that there 
would be greater security for the -world in a self-govern- 
ing Ireland within the British Empire than in a self- 
governing Ireland playing a lone hand at the very hem 
of the empire and a natural objective of all the inter- 
national trouble-makers of the future. The best 
thought in Ireland held the same general views, as was 
revealed some months ago when an election was held. 
But Mr. de Valera and a band of irreconcilable abso- 
lutists could see only complete severance from Great 
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Britain and complete independence as a fit conclusion 
of the war. 

Thus for virtually half a vear Ireland has been in 
turmoil because of dissensions within the ranks of its 
patriot leaders. The dissensions began with bitter debate 
in the Dail Eireann. They continued until there was 
outright war, in which Irishmen of the South killed 
Irishmen of the South; in which the late sharers of 
common dangers from the English imposed like dangers 
on each other. Ultimately Dublin itself was the scene 
of bloodshed and destruction on a staggering scale. And 
while the end was fairly certain to be supremacy of the 
treaty forces, led by Arthur Griffith and Michael Collins, 
it is only lately that supremacy has been secured. 

Now that it is secure, come crowning tragedies, 
Griffith dies suddenly, a victim of overwork and, prob- 
ably, heartbreak. Behind him is a record of service to 
Ireland in which patriotism and reason merged in 
equaliy high degree. And in his dying breath, if the 
accounts from across the water are correct, he did what 
he could to perform a large service in reconstructing 
Ireland by appealing to Irishmen to stand firmly for the 
treaty. Almost simultaneously the dispatches brought 
news that de Valera, comrade of Griffith in the days 
when Ireland confronted Great Britain, but an enemy 
latterly because of lack of the practical statesmanship 
that guided Griffith’s patriotism, lay ill and almost for- 
saken in a little farmhouse among the hills of southern 
Ireland. His absolutist troops are described as little 
more than a handful of boys. Disheartened and broken, 
he had said to them that they might go on or might 
cease fighting, as they wished. He would continue. 

It is difficult to know which is the sadder picture, 
the patriot plus statesman dying of overwork and heart- 
break in the hour when his guiding hand was needed 
by a new nation, or he who had patriotism minus states- 
manship lying alone and forlorn in a far-off cot, virtually 
repudiated by those whom he loved and served with a 
zeal that swept beyond control. 

And now, as we go to press, the cables bring word that 
Michael Collins, co-leader with Griffith of the forces of 
sanity that negotiated the treaty with England, has been 
shot down. It is stated that he was killed in ambush. 
A representative of Mr. de Valera in this country is 
quoted as saying that he was not killed in ambush, but 
in battle between the regulars and the irregulars. It is 
hard to think of an attack on the merest handful of men 
as legitimate battle. It is especially hard to believe there 
was legitimate battle, in view of the reports for days 
previous to his death that he was a marked man. But 
no matter. There stands the fact. A sincere and de- 
voted Irish patriot is dead at the hands of Irishmen. 
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LIGHT AND MORE LIGHT FROM MR. 
LLOYD-GEORGE AND ALL OTHERS 


NDER DATE of August 12 a dispatch to the New 
York Times from London states that “the London 
press and public are greatly exercised over current 
rumors relative to the publication of a by 
Prime Minister that 
“there is a good deal of discussion on the point whether 
Lloyd-George should write a book on the war while still 
holding the office of Prime Minister. One weekly, The 
Outlook, devotes two columns to the apparently con- 
genial task of castigating Lloyd-George on the ground 
that he is disregarding ‘the old English tradition.’ ” 


war book 


Lloyd-George”; and, further, 


This is a case in which sensibilities and traditions, 
whatever they may be, are less important than facts. 
Mr. Lloyd-George’s book will have facts. They may 
be, and probably will be, covered by a personal and 
national viewpoint and by ambition and vanity. Still 
there will be facts. And the more facts the world can 
get about the war and the events following the war, the 
more opportunities there are to look behind the scenes, 
the greater hope there will be for the world today and 
the world tomorrow. And the sooner facts and more 
facts are seen the more useful they will be. 

The experiences through which the world went from 
1914 to 1918, while war covered the earth, and through 
which it has gone from 1918 to 1922, while it has sought 
to extricate itself from the consequences of the war, 
have been so incredibly perplexing that there cannot be 
too much light cast by those best able to cast light on all 
that has transpired. If ever the “pitiless publicity” so 
much talked . out a few years ago was needed, it is 
needed now. 

It will help the peoples of the world to a just appraise- 
ment of what has been done and, with the arguments 
offered back and forth, as to what should be done. More 
than that, it will help the men and women of the next 
generation to see this war and its consequences as they 
are; and that is, perhaps, of more importance to the 
welfare of the race than anything else. Somehow the 
world will stagger on to a better day. What is 
portant beyond human statement is that when it reaches 
that better day those who then guide the destinies of 
nations shall see the degradation and the horrors ex- 
perienced by our generation in their true proportions, 


im- 


and thus be warned. 

Undoubtedly one of the potent forces against peace 
throughout the world’s history has been the tendency 
to romanticize over past wars. The far-sighted and the 
clear-sighted, devoted to the work of making the last 
war the last great war at least, have feared that in time 
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a romantic veil will be cast over the supreme convulsion 
civilization has been suffering. Unless we are mistaken, 
Mr. Henry W. Nevinson, dean of British war corre- 
spondents, who represented the Manchester Guardian 
at the Washington Conference on the Limitation of 
Armament, gloomily shook his head in talking to a 
group of peace advocates and expressed the fear that the 
virile and adventurous young men of the next genera- 
tion, if living in an era of peace, will look back on our 
day longingly as the day of heroic things, and then 
unconsciously will the return of a similar day. 

Mr. Nevinson, whose years of service with armies at 
the front in many wars are matched by the ardor of his 
longing for permanent peace, feared that the youth of 
another day will not see war as he had seen it and as our 
youth has seen it, in all its filth and bestiality. He 
feared, for example, that they will see in the British 
campaign at Gallipoli, which he saw through, not a vile 
and putrid slaughter-house as well as a scene of heroic 
He feared they will see only the devotion. 
that the truth told the 
Included in those actualities are not 


devotion. 
It is 
actualities of war. 


necessary he about 
only the filth of the front, but the sordid double-deal- 
ing, misrepresentation, lying, and selfishness of capitals. 
The world should know of low bargaining, of secret 
treaties parceling out millions of human beings and 
It should see as they 
So 


their labor and other possessions. 
are the motives and the compromises of statesmen. 
Mr. Lloyd-George’s book should be weleomed, without 
extreme squeamishness as to when and where it is pub- 
lished, or lifting of the eyebrows at the price of $400,000, 
said to have been paid for the publishing rights in (reat 
Britain and the United States. 

It should be welcomed for the opportunity it will 
give to see behind the scenes in the chancelleries, just as 
Dos 
comed as a picture of the front. 


Passos’ “Three Soldiers” should have been wel- 
In one way Mr. Lloyd- 
George’s book may be eut of plumb as Dos Passos’ book 
was in another way. The personal bias of a statesman 
may color his narrative as the personal bias of Dos 
Passos pictured not all of the men in the armies, but 
only a part of them. But something of truth, the ugly 
arresting truth, may be had from both books. 

And therefore we gladly accept Mr. Lloyd-George’s 
offering, just as we have Ray Stannard Baker with his 
account of Mr. Wilson in Paris, Mr. Tumulty with his 
eulogistic biography of Mr. Wilson in the White House, 
the former Crown Prince, Ludendorf, and all others in 
high place who have taken pen in hand for revelation of 
the inner events of the war and the period following the 
war. The chaff in it all will be separated from the wheat, 


and the masses of mankind will benefit. 
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MR. HUGHES RIGHT; MR. UNDERWOOD 
WRONG 


ISCUSSION in the Senate Judiciary Committee of 
D Senator Underwood’s bill to create an all-Amer- 
ican commission to pass on claims of the American Gov- 
ernment and American citizens against Germany and 
Austria-Hungary probably will be a moot affair; for 
Secretary Hughes has announced, since the introduction 
of Senator Underwood’s bill, consummation of the nego- 
tiations with Germany for a mixed commission. ‘The 
agreement provides one commissioner to represent the 
United States and one to represent Germany, and an 
umpire. Germany agreed to the appointment of the 
umpire by President Harding, and the President 
promptly chose Associate Justice William R. Day, of the 
United States Supreme Court, who served as Assistant 
Secretary of State and later as Secretary of State in the 
McKinley Cabinet. 

But, although the discussion of the Underwood bill 
will be academic, there should be clear understanding of 
what the bill seeks to do and emphatic condemnation of 
it. Mr. Underwood would have the United States set up 
its own agency to pass on the claims of its own govern- 
ment and its own citizens, and would have the American 
claims, thus passed upon by a solely American agency, 
satisfied from the funds or property in the control of the 
Alien Property Custodian. Of course, Germany and 
Austria-Hungary would be placed in the position of the 
vanquished, entitled to be heard only if and when the 
victor were pleased to grant a hearing. Nothing more 
obnoxious could be imagined to the-American idea of 
fair play and what should be the American ideal of jus- 
tice, and more than justice, to the helpless. 

Parenthetically, it is difficult to imagine so strange a 
proposal from Senator Underwood, regarded by so great 
a number of those who know him as approaching the 
apotheosis of fairness based on sanity. Whatever the 
accuracy of Senator Underwood’s argument that unless 
something be done speedily to secure the claims of Amer- 
icans the funds held by the Alien Custodian will be dis- 
sipated, his plan is utterly unsatisfactory. 

Secretary Hughes, in his letter to Senator Nelson, 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, to which the 
Underwood bill was referred, properly and truthfully 
spoke of the measure as one of confiscation. There is no 
escape from that conclusion. Not only does Senator 
Underwood seek to set up a one-sided agency to pass 
upon claims, but he specifies in the bill so great a sched- 
ule of allowable claims that it is certain every dollar of 
alien property held would be seized without nearly meet- 
ing the total in claims. In addition to the claims of 
American citizens for losses sustained by such German 
acts as the sinking of the Lusitania, the Government of 
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the United States would be permitted to recover enor- 
mous sums, paid or to be paid, on account of the conduct 
of the war. 

And Secretary Hughes is entirely right when, after 
indicating his opposition to such a policy of confiscation, 
he makes the point that all the facts in the situation are 
such that the United States is under stronger moral 
compulsion than ever before to adhere to its policy of 
mixed commissions. 

It is evident that, apart from the influence of the fact 
that the State Department has completed negotiations 
with Germany for a mixed commission, the sentiments 
of Mr. Hughes are the sentiments of conspicuous mem- 
hers of the Senate, like Senator Borah, of Idaho, and 
Senator Walsh, of Montana. And that is a cause for 
genuine gratification. We believe that Mr. Borah and 
Mr. Walsh, in their opposition to the Underwood bill, 
voiced the sentiments of the American people, rather 
than did Senator Underwood. 


IS THE UNITED STATES TO BLAME? 
Y ts charged in certain European quarters that the 
United States is favoring powerful private interests 
engaged in the manufacture of arms; that these interests 
are fostering a spirit of war in different parts of the 
world; and that the United States authorities are at 
least partially controlled hy these interests. The argu- 
ment is substantially as follows: 

A convention was concluded at St. Germain on Sep- 
tember 10, 1919, relative to the control of the trade in 
arms and munitions. In this convention it is set forth 
that following the war huge stocks of arms remained 
in various belligerent countries, constituting a danger to 
peace and public order. In the document it is set forth 
that it is, therefore, necessary for the governments to 
exercise supervision over the trade in and the possession 
of these munitions of war. According to the terms of 
the instrument, it is proposed to prohibit the export of 
the arms of war without a license from the government 
of the exporting country. In case munitions are ex- 
ported according to license, all such licenses shall be pub- 
lished in an annual report setting forth the quantities 
exported, together with their destination; which report 
shall be sent to a central office under the control of the 
League of Nations. In the case of certain “prohibited 
areas” in Africa and in parts of Asia, commonly termed 
the Near and Middle East, there shall be no importation 
of arms. The principle involved is that traffic in arms, 
like the traffic in opium and other dangerous drugs, 
should be subject to strict supervision and to the control 


of public opinion. 
It appears that the Treaty of St. Germain is not in 
force; that, indeed, only Greece and Siam, among the 
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Hurst 


explains in a report to the Armaments Commission of 


score of signatories, have ratified it. Sir Cecil 
the League of Nations the reason why the treaty remains 
a dead letter. 
the American Government is not in position to control 


The substance of his explanation is that 


the export of arms and munitions by private firms ex- 
cept to a limited number of countries, such as Mexico, 
Turkey, and Soviet Russia. Since the United States has 
not ratified the Treaty of St. Germain, other signatory 
powers do not feel justified in inflicting severe losses 
upon their manufacturing industries when the effect of 
such action would not terminate the trade in arms, but 
would simply divert it into other hands. In short, it ts 
charged that the United States is to blame for the failure 
to ratify the Treaty of St. Germain and to remedy the 
distressing situation as to the manufacture and trade in 
the munitions of war. 

Our own opinion is that this charge is unjust. The 
United States has refused to accept the League of Na- 
tions. It is not in position, therefore, to ratify the 
Treaty of St. Germain or any other instrument tied to 
the League of Nations. The trouble in the whole situ- 
ation is that our European friends treated with a self- 
They 


have not yet sensed the fact, namely, the United States 


appointed group of unrepresentative Americans. 


cannot, and, in no appreciable time will, conduct its 
foreign policy, directly or indirectly, in conjunction with 
the organization set up under part 1 of the Treaty of 
Versailles. The United from 
ratifying the convention for the control of the trade in 


States does not abstain 


arms and ammunition because of its subservience to the 
manufacturers of arms. It refuses that convention be- 
cause under chapter 5, article 23, it is provided that the 
high contracting parties would agree to use their best 
endeavors to secure the accession to the present conven- 
tion of other States, members of the League of Nations. 
Under article 24 the signatories would agree to submit 
disputes to an arbitral tribunal in conformity with the 
provision of the Covenant of the League of Nations. 
Thus the blame for the present deplorable situation rela- 
tive to the traffic in arms is due, not to the refusal of 
the United States to ratify the convention of September 
10, 1919, but to the inability of European statesmen to 
realize that, as far as the United States is concerned, 
such traffic will have to be controlled by some adjust- 
ment wholly unrelated to an organization repeatedly 
repudiated in the United States Senate and overwhelm- 
ingly condemned by the American electorate. 

It is to be hoped that those taking the lead in dis- 
charging the important duty of removing this danger to 
peace and order will set themselves to the task of finding 
a way to do it that will be in conformity with the funda- 


mental policies of the United States. There must be 


some workable method. 
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MR. HOLT’S SERVICE 
— ONE is indebted to Mr. Hamilton Holt, presi- 


dent of the Woodrow Wilson Democracy, for his 
letters to Secretary Hughes criticizing the latter's atti- 
tude toward the League of Nations and the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, since those letters evoked 
from Mr. Hughes replies of customary clarity which tell 
us something we are glad to know. 

Thus we have Mr. Hughes’ statement, made in lis 
usual convincing way, that he has not treated the League 
of Nations discourteously, in reply to various communi- 
cations sent to this government. It is good to know 
that. 
out of the League, but it would not be pleasant to think 


The United States exercised its choice and stayed 


that our officials pettishly disregard the ordinary ameni- 
ties of gentlemen in occasional dealings with agents of 
the League. 

We also learn, in an authoritative way, why we made 
formal peace with Germany through the separate Treaty 
of Berlin instead of by using the Treaty of Versailles 
with reservations. When Mr. Harding went to Congress, 
shortly after assuming office, he gave the impression that 
the Treaty of Versailles would be resubmitted. It is 
gathered from Mr. Hughes’ reply to Mr. Holt that the 
situation in the Senate was canvassed, and that it was 
found advisable to use the separate treaty. 

Again we are given reliable insight into the mind of 
Mr. Hughes with respect to the League of Nations itself. 
It will be recalled that he was one of the thirty-one emi- 
nent Republicans who issued a manifesto in the 1920 
campaign, Secretary Hoover and Chief Justice Taft be- 
ing among the others, in which support of Mr. Harding 
The as- 


sumption of the manifesto was that in no event could the 


was urged as a means of entering the League. 


United States enter the League without reservations be- 
ing made to the covenant, and the argument was that 
there would be better chance of entering the League on 
a sound basis, under those circumstances, with Mr. Hard- 
ing in the White House than with Mr. Cox. 

Alluding to Mr. Holt’s not altogether friendly refer- 
ences to Mr. Hughes’ partial responsibility for that mani- 
festo, Mr. Hughes states in one of his replies that the 
Administration was compelled to deal with the situation 
as it found it. This plainly means that when the Admin- 
istration came into office it looked at the temper of the 
people as revealed in the 1920 election on the one hand, 
and at the temper of the Republican majority in the 
Senate on the other hand, and concluded that any effort 
to enter the League would be unavailing. Perhaps re- 
flection had -convinced Mr. Harding that the country 
But Mr. Hughes’ letter 
indicates that the survey of the popular and senatorial 
It is well to have this under- 


should not enter the League. 


situations also was made. 
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standing of what transpired in the first days of the 
Harding Administration in its relation to foreign affairs. 

Of more concrete value than these revelations as to 
past events is Mr. Hughes’ discussion of the attitude of 
this government toward the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice. Unquestionably there is a profound 
sentiment among thoughtful men in’ this country. 
whether or not they favor entrance into the League of 
Nations, that the United States should avail itself of the 
court and should lend its strength toward the firm estab- 
lishment of the institution as a bulwark of peace and 
order. 

Very likely it is true that among the ablest minds op- 
posed to entrance into the League itself are as many 
favorable to participation by this country in the work of 
the court as there are among the advocates of the League. 
The opinion in this country favorable to such a court 
has been strong and widespread for many years. Secre- 
tary Hughes, in many respects typical of American 
thought, says of himself that he has “too long advocated 
judicial settlement of justiciable controversies” to feel 
that he needs to make any personal defense against 
charges of unfriendliness to the court. 

It is, therefore, gratifying to read between the lines 
of Mr. Hughes’ letters to Mr. Holt what amounts to a 
certain open-mindedness on the part of this government 
toward participation in the work of the court. It seems 
to us that Mr. Hughes virtually says, “Find a way to get 
us into it”) The court is an institution of the League. 
We are not a member of the League, there is no present 
sign that we will be a member, and in consequence we 
have no voice*in the choice of the jidges. Mr. Hughes 
says there is no chance of our participating in the court 
until provision is made by which we could have a voice 
in the election of judges of the court without joining 
the League. The problem consequently seems to be to 
effect some change that will enable the United States to 
participate in the work of the court on an equality with 
all the other nations participating, which certainly seems 
to be the way in which the power and prestige of the 
United States could be of most service to the court, irre- 


spective of what service the court might be to the United’ 


States in a given contingency. 

It may fairly be asked whether, with the one fact that 
the United States is not in the League and not likely to 
he in the League, and the other fact that it is very de- 
sirable to have the United States in the court, this prob- 
lem of effecting some adequate change is not one deserv- 
ing the attention of the leaders of thought and action 
hoth in this country and in Europe. 

During the campaign of 1920 some publicists thought 
that following the election of Mr. Harding there would 
be a gradual movement in international affairs toward 
such a reconstruction of the League as would leave the 
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Permanent Court of International Justice the outstand 
ing and dominant feature. Those who held this view 
expected a progressive accretion of strength for the court 
and a progressive deterioration of the other agencies of 
the League. Possibly over a span of years this expecta 
tion may be realized, 

If it should be, the difficulties in the way of American 
entrance into the work of the court would be very greatly 
minimized, if not removed. But at present there appears 
to be unwillingness on the part of some of the Kuropean 
nations to accede to any movement looking to diminu- 
tion of the agencies of the League other than the court, 
It would be unfortunate if in’ these circumstances it 
should be thought impossible so to order affairs that the 
United States could find its way into the court. There 
ought to be a method of achieving co-operation between 
the United States and the other nations in this institu- 
tion for the service of the world through the instrumen 


tality of international law. 


THE ITALIAN UPHEAVAL 


HE RECENT troubles in Italy illustrate anew the 
§ gvdoes to which the nations have been brought in 
consequence of the enormous destruction of life and 
property in the war. They give a hint, a very broad 
hint, of how lasting are the war’s evils. 

We do not think of Italy as we think of France, de- 
vastated and now confronted by a Germany of tremen- 
dous latent resources ; nor do we think of her as of Great 
Britain, to a large extent the heart of the commerce and 
trade of Europe, and therefore affected by all of the 
poison that has been injected into the various members 
of the industrial body. Italy we commonly think of as 
a second-rate nation living somehow, in a second-rate 
way, on the edge of things. However, Italy suffers ter- 
ribly in the paralysis of Europe due to the war. She 
suffers in herself and in her neighbors’ suffering. 

In that fact, we think, is to be found the explanation 
of the recent outbreaks between the Communists and the 
Fascisti. Italy’s manpower was badly weakened in the 
war. Under the best of economic conditions, a nation 
which must work as hard as she for its living would be 
handicapped, but in addition to that she has a public 
debt of incredible proportions. We have seen it stated 
that her debt is as large as her wealth—an unthinkable 
condition to the American people. Now, with that 
handicap due to loss of manpower and with that crush- 
ing public debt, Italy must find a way to make her living 
in industry and trade; and in making her living in that 
way, be it remembered, she is also under the enormous 
handicap of having to import a very great proportion of 
her raw material, for her natural resources are not suffi- 
cient to supply food and commodities to her workmen. 
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But a moment’s thought is necessary to show her plight 
when a glance is given at the condition outlined and then 
another glance is given at the economic conditions of 
the countries to which she must sell her products. It 
will be seen that, in a nutshell, she can only produce 
under the greatest difficulties, and when she produces she 
can only sell in stagnant markets, taking them as a whole. 

Her statesmen are alive to all of this. None surpassec 
them in the Washington Conference in seeking peace and 
the assurances of order and stability throughout the 
world. They begged for it and prayed for it. They 
frankly said that, disregarding idealism and thought of 
humanity, they must have peace and an ordered worl! 
if they were to live. It was not enough that they then:- 
selves should have peace, or that their immediate neigh- 
bors should have peace. So dependent is Italy upon a 
healthful trade with the world that her spokesmen feare«! 
the effects of war, even in the most far-off corners of the 
earth. And since the Washington Conference it has been 
noted that the attitude of her official representatives has 
been virtually the same in other conferences. Signor 
Schanzer became the well-nigh constant harmony emis- 
sary in the ill-fated Genoa Conference. The dispatches 
from London a few days ago have him in the same réle 
in the negotiations between Mr. Lloyd-George and M. 
Poincaré. 

No wonder, then, that we read in dispatches from 
Rome, following the collapse of the de Facta govern- 
ment, that King Victor Immanuel received in grave 
audience a group of former premiers, that Signor Or- 
lando, Italy’s great man at Paris, and other Italian lead- 
ers were unable to form cabinets, and that finally de 
Facta again was summoned to make an effort to estab- 
lish a government. 





HE CLOSE of the British Parliamentary session early 
te August directed attention to some of the changes 
in ministerial attitude during the preceding few months. 
The exigencies of British politics were compelling. Mr. 
Lloyd-George, pressed hard by die-hard opponents among 


the Unionists and by aggressive liberals like Lord Robert 


Cecil, at one time threatened to resign as Prime Minis- 
ter. He did not do so. Instead he returned to his old 
walk as a fighting, resourceful politician and made com- 
paratively frequent speeches from the Treasury bench. 
His enemy, the London Times, observes that a year ago 
he was an Olympian, descending to the House of Com- 
mons only on great and rare occasions. The same exi- 
gencies of politics led Mr. Austen Chamberlain to assert 
himself more vigorously as the leader in the House of 
the Coalition government, and brought increased influ- 
ence in the government from the Unionist wing, for 
vhich Mr, Chamberlain is the principal spokesman. 
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THE STUDENT AND THE CITIZEN 


By JAMES T. SHOTWELL 


(In a notable Phi Beta Kappa address at Columbia Uni- 
versity several months ago, Mr. Shotwell revealed sources 
of strength in the movement for law and order and progress 
throughout the world that should be encouraging to the 
thoughtful readers of the ApvocaTE. The prepared address 
is given below.—THE EpITor.) 


oo COLLEGES and universities were begun, I suppose 
that no year has passed without some such function 
as this—a sort of farewell appraisal of the student’s 
world and an initial glance at the great adventure just 
beyond—and I doubt, as well, if those who mysteriously 
direct that student’s world have ever let the occasion slip 
by without some drowsy address upon the value of the 
disciplines which have been inflicted and endured and 
the great theme of education as a whole. Although your 
organization has been in existence only for a little over 
a century, the ceremony which has brought us here has, 
therefore, its antecedents in some seven centuries of Eu- 
ropean history. Now, there is one advantage which a 
historic occasion offers us; if the event itself be too 
much—or too long—with us, as we drowse, our minds 
can find release and sometimes inspiration in the long 
perspectives of the past which this suggestion opens up, 
no matter what the present offers it. 

One can imagine an event like this in the days when 
the students of Abelard gathered with him by the walls 
of medieval Paris and looked down from Mont Sainte 
Genevieve at the rising towers of the cathedral of Notre 
Dame, dreaming of the world of affairs, whose noise they 
could faintly hear, whose growing power they could see 
symbolized in the new pomp and splendor of the kings 
of France. Year after year, as journeymen of the guild 
of learning, out they passed into the great world. And 
year by year the grave doctors—masters in the guild— 
assembled to see them go. Or in old Bolegna, turbulent 
Bologna, where the students were supposed to rule—it 
must have been an awful place—one can imagine those 
earliest students of the law turning their faces to the 
Alps, eager to carry to the Germanic north the princi- 
ples and precepts of the ancient Roman jurists and so 
win their way in the councils of princes or the Empire, 
yet pausing for a last academic function on some after- 
noon like this, when March brings the fruit-tree blossoms 
to Romagna. It has been the same in the gay cloisters 
of old Oxford, ever since those cloisters were begun. So, 
if the subject which I have chosen as befitting the occa- 
sion is old and threadbare, you can at least take comfort 
in the fact that the affliction is and always has been a 
last discipline of the spirit for those who are soon to 
escape this kind of discipline—or rather to exchange it 
for other ills they know not of. 

This is not meant as an apology, for there is no apol- 
ogy due the inevitable. 

Our subject is “The Student and the Citizen.” Let 
me begin with the student. There is a medieval student 
song, written by some vagabond student, some unknown 
goliard of the thirteenth century : 





“Gaudeamus igitur 
Juvenes dum sumus” .. 
“Let us rejoice, while we are still young.” 
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They sing it still at old Heidelberg, when twilight fills 
the forests by the Neckar; you may hear it in Paris on 
the Rue des Ecoles, and we sing it by the Hudson. It is 
the national, or international, song of student life. I 
expect it will be sung by students until that distant day 
approaches when Latin ceases to be a ready means of 
intercourse among students, and then it will continue 
like those unintelligible chants of the Arval brotherhood 
in ancient Rome, and in sonorous if meaningless jargon 
still carry along for centuries the message of student life. 
Whatever universal tongue succeeds it, Gaudeamus igitur 
will be the theme and content of student song. 

The college life is the same the world over. It is 
vouth at its best; at its richest vears, awake to the keen- 
est impressions, with high heart and imagination brim- 
ming over. The highways of the world lie before it, in- 
viting, alluring, their hardships untried, their far hori- 
zons beautiful. You who today look forward from the 
open gateway along the vista that seems—but is not, 
alas !—illimitable know well the charm of that life vou 
are bidding farewell. They are idyllic vears behind you, 
filled with companionship, a little work, a great deal of 
hope, and the certainty of life’s realities just beyond. It 
is an interval of poetry in the prose of life. But prose, 
too, may have its compensations. While some of it is of 
that dullness which lulls one to old age without worthy 
accomplishment—the mean monotony of useless living— 
vet some of it again may be of the very fire of moral 
combat, and some of the somber stuff of tragedy. From 
this world of prose I wish first to turn in judgment upon 
these years just completed, and then to look around us 
at what is to come. 


THE LIFE OF THE STUDENT 


Now, the first thing to get straight is that student life 
and the life of the student are by no means identical. 
Instances have been known, even, where they had noth- 
ing in common. So it may be worth while to delay a 
moment here to see just what the life of the student im- 
plies. It need not keep us long, however, for we have 
more real problems ahead. 

Emerson’s Essay on History—a fitting subject for 
such a theme—furnishes the text: 


“There is one mind common to all individual men. Every 
man is an inlet to the same and to all of the same. He that 
is once admitted to the right of reason is made a freeman 
of the whole estate. What Plato has thought he may think: 
what a saint has felt he may feel; what at any time has 
befallen any man he can understand. Who hath access to 
this universal mind is a party to all that is or can be 
done.” 


The student’s life shares the heritage of the world’s 
culture. When you stop to think about it, what a won- 
derful process it is. Take the different disciplines as we 
have them and examine them for what they are. Liter- 
ature, for example, in which the race maintains the im- 
mortality of thought. It puts one into contact with the 
best that has found utterance. One moment we are 
using Homer’s or Dante’s words, another Shakespeare’s ; 
we learn the medium of their speech, and their minds 
(as Emerson says) think inside of ours. The winged 
words fly forever. A single phrase, “the wine-dark sea,” 
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brings up the whole Homeric legend. We look with 
Homer’s heroes over the blue #gean to the high walls 
of Troy. So the old masters have touched the whole 
world of experience with the magic of creative art and 
worked the casual and incidental over into things of 
beauty, monumental and enduring. But literature is 
more than formal expression. It includes as well the 
broken fragments of the less articulate ages, which, gath- 
ered up by the thoughtful student and pieced together, 
may also be keved to the symphony of the whole. So up 
and down the literatures of the world the student may 
go, living over the moods they reflect, the experiences 
they describe. This contact is more vital than we sus- 
pect. Men make pilgrimages to Weimar, but Goethe's 
thought and life is as spaceless now as it is timeless. 
Stratford is not Shakespeare’s home, but every brain that 
treasures Hamlet. This is commonplace enough; but we 
keep forgetting. 

Take philosophy. What suggestiveness the student 
may get, not simply from perusing learned pages of 
speculations about speculations or from the disciplines 
of logic, but simply from becoming aware of the mind at 
play upon itself. What an epoch-making event it was in 
the evolution of our race when the brain began to think 
back upon itself, catching faint glimpses of its own 
reality, as through some broken mirror. So, as we face 
the problems of philosophy, we live over again that long 
and obscure struggle which developed organs of the in- 
stincts into instruments of reason. Psychology opens 
the gateway for our understanding, and philosophy, at 
play within, ranges all experience, until it stands mute 
before its last unsolved problem. 

But of all the widening vistas there is none so alluring 
as that which science offers. We are so close to its results 
that we fail to realize how they have remade our concep- 
tion of the world. What would Aristotle have said had 
he been able to attend your courses in chemistry, and see 
air and water divided into separate gases! With what 
amazement he would have seen the solid earth disinte- 
grate before the physicist’s analysis! Even Newton’s 
universe is no longer true. Instead of dead weights of 
matter hung in a void of space by forces which he first 
began to measure, we know now that the universe is filled 
with moving forces, quivering with energy; that the 
space between the stars—no longer immeasurable—is a 
theater of motion which makes the universe one. Out 
of the undulatory theory of light we follow a develop- 
ment which ends in radio-activity. The atom ceases to 
be a stable basis for matter, but becomes the arena for 
incalculable forces; and there are those who go so far as 
to imagine that the one reality back of all our changing 
phenomena is nothing but motion itself—energy before 
whose everlasting power the rocks dissolve, the earth 
itself melts away like a phantom. Such is but one of the 
reconstructions of our new knowledge, which we owe to 
the scientists as we appropriate their wealth of experi- 
ment, their long researches and investigation in the few 
hours of a single college course. 

Or take history. How the centuries spread out before 
one! How the unreal past takes on reality, its activity 
touching our own energies with the vital spark from 
Rome or Greece or France or England. The past be- 
comes not merely a haunted palace for the imagination. 
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It exists in the present. We have all the rich heritage 
of thousands of years of striving—our liberties, our laws, 
our arts—the stuff into which life incessantly transmutes 
itself. The true study of history makes no museum of 
the past; it vivifies the present and gives it meaning. 
Even religion, as we study it, becomes a vast complex of 
survivals. We use a Babylonian week, a Christmas of 
the sun-god Mithras, a Teutonic Woden’s day. We use 
altars or imitations of them, like the sacred stones piled 
over an Arab corpse. Our prayer is the idealization of 
sacrifice. 

There is no subject in all the wide range of knowledge 
which does not become transformed when investigation 
is wedded to reflection, and even a little learning is 
robbed of its danger by the philosophic mind. 


THE LIMITATIONS OF KNOWLEDGE 


Now, that is a glimpse of what the student’s life is or 
mav be. But I should like to emphasize this afternoon 
rather what it is not. There is a great danger that those 
who have had these opportunities might overestimate 
them, and imagine that they cover a larger part of life 
than they really do. It is natural to suppose that be- 
cause one has absorbed these interesting experiences. 
responded to the stimulus of college associations, with 
their widening outlook and lengthening perspectives, 
that he has achieved something really notable. In 
reality, he has only just begun. If there be any subject 
in which his investigations bring him to the confines of 
knowledge, that subject must itself be in its infancy. 

Run once more over those subjects we have just passed 
in review. Literature has by no means unlocked its full 
significance in the first reading in a class-room. The 
text itself is but a small part of the message of the old 
masters. Take Dante, for example. Who can under- 
stand the Divina Commedia without a knowledge of the 
Italy of the twelfth century, of the philosophy of Thomas 
Aquinas and the cosmology of Ptolemy? Otherwise a 
thousand allusions escape one; the poem remains dumb 
on many themes which open when one has the key. Even 
Milton cannot be properly understood unless one knows 
the Ptolemaic universe he depicted. When Satan escapes 
from the gates of hell and spreads his “sail-broad vans” 
for flight up through the mists of chaos, and sees 


“the world in bigness as a star 
Hung by the crescent moon” 


it is not our earth, but the whole universe, sphere within 
sphere, glimmering like a spark across the waste. One 
needs to know much more than texts. 

But literature itself is at its best inadequate. What a 
small and insignificant fraction of life it .portrays! 
What experiences eternally elude it, what imaginative 
dreams, what records of achievement and outlook! Com- 
pared with reality, it is a feeble medium imperfectly 
conveying its message. And yet it is the greatest of the 
arts, the most versatile expression of which mankind is 
capable. 

The same is true of philosophy. The great problems 
elude it. We come with animal equipment to play with 
phenomena. And we imagine we find reality when we 
put a capital letter on Truth. Really, in spite of psy- 
chology and philosophy, life faces the mystery, aware of 
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itself, but aware, as well, of the futility of much of its 
own insistent questioning. 

As for science, we are like the cave men, just emerging 
from prehistoric caves, our animal minds attempting to 
solve by experiment where experience fools us. What is 
this world we are in? We do not know. It is as much 
a mystery as ourselves. We weigh and name and classify, 
and we get some feeble grip upon reality by our ability 
to manipulate matter and energy. We have the electric 
forces of the world somewhat in our control, and we con- 
nect time and space with the few things we can handle, 
and call it our world. But, as science moves forward 
and extends the frontiers of knowledge, the horizon of 
mystery enlarges as well with each new extension of the 
known: for the more one widens a circle the greater the 
stretch of its contact with what lies outside. Once man- 
kind believed it was the center of the universe. We have 
given up that idea: but if we cannot be at the center we 
move over to the edge, and the expectant, eager move- 
ment of science, as it steadily pushes forward, inspires 
and enheartens us. But, after all, it gets but a very 
little way. , 

History is, if anything, still more inadequate: for 
while science grapples with laws, and so partly masters 
its phenomena, history deals with events, which are 
themselves the results of experiments outside its field. 
Cause and effect have here to be measured through the 
distorting medium of personality. Forces which are 
often impersonal in origin move the mass along, as gravi- 
tation carries a stream to the sea; but the current, vast 
and unified as it seems to the eye, is a turbulent complex 


of eddying lives. To detect reality here one must add to 


science art. It is not enough to gather up a few asso- 
ciated facts which happen together and adhere to an 
event as mud sticks to a boot, and label them cause and 
effect. Yet much of what passes for history is of this 
kind, the record of what the documentary sources pre- 
serve, without any sense of their inherent inadequacy. 
History needs all the associated social sciences, and 
more: the psychologist, to emphasize the human media 
that react to stimuli; the economist, to analyze the ma- 
terial forces; the scientist and the engineer, who grow- 
ingly enlarge the scope of intelligence and the capacity 
for adjustment. Sociologists have been trying to make 
the connection here; but since the problem is one in time, 
in dynamics rather than in statics, it is really the prob- 
lem of history. 

It is surely unnecessary to pursue this theme further. 
Literature, science, philosophy, or history are as yet but 


feeble guesses at the merest externals of things. Hu- 
manity is only just beginning to be intelligent. With 


millions of years of gibbering unintelligence still haunt- 
ing our brains, we look out at the world and life like 
little children. Much of our heritage, beautiful as it 
often is, is only make-believe. Under these conditions 
the first duty of the student is humility. 


EDUCATION AS SOMETHING MORE 
THAN LEARNING ° 


If education were merely the acquisition of knowledge, 
it would be relatively futile. It is of little value to mas- 
ter facts for facts’ sake. Education means a discipline 
of the mind which enables it to face new problems with 
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confidence, no matter in what shape they present them- 
selves. It does not mean that a man should carry knowl- 
edge around with him for the mere pedantic pleasure of 
being better off than other men. However rich the her- 
itage we make our own, it is still more important to be 


- masters of ourselves. It is our capacity for future devel- 


opment which is the real measure of education. If every 
one of us were to stop now with the contacts we have es- 
tablished with literature, art, or science, if we were to 
stop now and discard our implements of study as the 
undergraduates sometimes burn their text-book bridges 
at the end of the year, just how helpless would that leave 
us as we meet new problems and the need for adjusting 
ourselves to new stimuli ? 

There is one thing more important even than learning 
itself—it is the development of initiative. I believe the 
student’s life which sacrifices this for knowledge may be 
largely written down as failure. To string dead facts on 
ever so beautiful a necklace is hardly a task for a grown 
man. Repetition is a second-rate process at best; initia- 
tive involves creation. 

Who knows what changing front the future will pre- 
sent? One thing is sure: it will not reproduce the past. 
And you who face it will stand dumb and powerless in 
the path of each new imperious problem unless education 
has taught more than learning. He leads who has initia- 
tive. He follows who has not. 

Yet there is much in our college work which seems 
designed to stifle this very vital element. The student 
submits to the authority of text-book or teacher with as 
patient a submission as ever shone among monastic vir- 
tues. The Middle Ages are still with us most of the time. 
My own students used to be quite content when I as- 
signed the limits of the next day’s lesson from:line 9, on 
page 7, to line 10, on page 17; they were mostly bewil- 
dered and nonplussed when I refused to make an exact 
assignment. The day has now come for those of you 
who have finished your work here, when no one will be 
assigning line 9, on page 7; or, if there is, he will likely 
keep you forever to that page. 

Initiative does not mean merely doing things that 
others leave undone. There are too many busybodies in 
the world already at just such jobs. Initiative implies 
discrimination, sorting out on the basis of past experience 
the things worth doing and discovering the way to do 
them. Discrimination is essential ; it is the first requisite 
of the intelligent mind. It is the mark of the student. 
Without it, no matter what energy we bring to our work, 
we shall just be adding commonplace to commonplace, 
life through. 

But the thoughtfulness which discriminates brings 
something besides discretion. It is most worth while 
just for itself. One of the most obvious of our failings 
as a nation is our eternal search for amusement. We 
lack the resources of the thoughtful. There are not 
many of our fellow-citizens who can enjoy thinking at 
the close of a busy day. We need no society for the sup- 
pression of thought ; those who think we do would suffer 
least. Thought is not dangerous, provided there is 
enough of it, and the cure for too little is more. But 
I shall deal with its social uses later. What I want to 
emphasize here is the personal side of it, the value of it 
to the user. It is the high privilege of the student that 
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he can stimulate thought by thought, and the mind re- 
sponds with a sense of play as it grapples with the prob- 
lems which life presents. 


THE CITIZEN 


But now let me turn to the other half of our subject. 
For you, who are leaving the formal discipline of stu- 
dentship to become the members of a great workaday 
democracy—an economic democracy in any case—it is 
really as a citizen that the chief problems now present 
themselves. Citizenship is a recent acquisition. It is 
very hard for us to realize how recently the privilege has 
become ours. Democracy is one of the last creations of 
civilization. It is, by a paradox which few appreciate, 
the product of capital, rather than of labor. We had 
labor in the world for untold centuries without democ- 
racy. But when its product became fluid and the rela- 
tions of society became impersonal and dynamic, democ- 
racy was at last possible. 

There was, of course, a wonderful foretaste of it once 
in the ancient world. I sometimes wonder what it would 
have been like to wander up and down the streets of 
Athens in the days of Pericles, to join the throng in the 
agora, to meet the men of creative genius whom that 
time and city called out—those with the vision immortal. 
And yet I am sure that if the best of the Greeks of 
Periclean Athens were to be present here now they would 
admit that the democracy of which they were so proud 
members offered no such challenge to their minds as this 
our own ; that the city of New York was itself more won- 
derful, even as an art creation, than the city of the 
Parthenon. Our city is not monumental, but dynamic— 
the embodiment of the forces of change, learning to ex- 
press itself in that architecture of engineering which 
combines power with beauty. Its society, despite the 
crudeness of its outer forms—often so crude as to be 
grotesque—is a wonderfully adjusted mechanism which 
somehow goes. Do not imagine that this city—or any 
citv—is governed solely or even chiefly from a city hall. 
It is governed by the forces which hold society together, 
which have come out more or less into our consciousness 
in the struggle of man with man, of society with society, 
and of both with the forces of nature, through all the 
long centuries. There is something of the ancient city- 
state in our municipal freedom, something of Roman law 
in our treatment of rights and obligations, something of 
British representative government and of French logic 
and criticism in the form and structure of our institu- 
tions, and the Slav and the Semite, the German and the 
Italian who appropriate this heritage add to it from 
their own. 

The mysteries of philosophy can be matched by those 
of politics ; but the citizen seldom bothers over the riddles 
it presents. As a result, the Sphinx often exacts its pen- 
alty, the penalty for all maladjustments, which is de- 
struction. The best security for the state is in the intel- 
ligence of its citizens. 

As the city is the epitome of civilization, we come back 
to the point with which we began—that it is mostly the 
creation of recent times. The long, slow progress of the 
past was nothing to what has been done since science 
remade production. The Industrial Revolution is the 
largest single element in history, conditioning our entire 
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social life, and with it our political structure. That 
being so, the great enterprise of democracy is still in its 
experimental stage; and our whole civilization, marvel- 
ously articulated and delicately adjusted as it is, may 
easily face catastrophe. Russia has shown that. I do 
not suggest that civilization should not move ahead, 
growingly aware of its own shortcomings. But progress 
does not come by a rejection of our cultural heritage. 
In short, the citizen needs just that discrimination be- 
tween the real and the futile which is the chief qualifica- 
tion of the student. 
THE WAR 


But all our citizenship of this generation is condi- 
tioned by the war. It is useless for us to pretend, as 
most of us have tried to do, that we can get rid of it by 
forgetting it. It has been my business since the war to 
visit those countries in western Europe which have suf- 
fered most, and to study what the war cost them: and I 
cannot let this occasion go without reminding you of 
what it has meant. It was not merely that it sent to the 
shambles ten millions of voung men, dreaming dreams 
such as we contemplate here, of high hope, eager to enter 
in the great arena of peaceful life: it was not merely 
the shocking tragedy of their death: but, in addition, it 
was the criminal disturbance of ordered social life. I 
wonder if we realize what happened in Europe when 
those marching armies broke the spell of peace. It meant 
that the structure of society, which we have been describ- 
ing, was broken down; that in every home, in every 
peaceful hamlet, the processes of production gave place 
to those of destruction. We forget how slight has been 
the yearly addition to the wealth or comfort of the work- 
ing classes. The vast masses of mankind have been able 
to wring little more from fate than the pittance that 
keeps soul and body together. But by thrift and energy 
they slowly accumulate the little objects which form the 
family’s balance of comfort—the rugs on the floor, the 
china in their closets, the pictures on the wall, their 
Sunday clothes and ornaments. The little store, hard 
won in the long, grim battle with poverty, is the symbol 
of their most intimate aspiration. Since the Industrial 
Revolution and the exploitation of the whole world’s 
resources, this hoard has been growing most hopefully, 
drawn from the distant seas and the scarcely less beau- 
tiful products of the factory. And with the increase in 
possession came a lessening of the hours of labor, afford- 
ing some slight interval, in the drudgery of work, for 
the enjoyment of life. 

It was this fabric of hope that the war tore apart. 
Destruction reached far beyond the range of guns. Dis- 
guised for a time under the form of spurious prosperity, 
it diverted the world’s production, so that, for a genera- 
tion at least, we shall all be poorer for it—-poorer in 
mind as well; for the “post-war slump” is more than a 
temporary weakness. It harbors other ills as well; there 
is a rigidity of temper which makes international adjust- 
ments difficult just when they are most needed. The 
sense of insecurity breeds militarism. Patriotism car- 
ried to the extreme of folly may subside in time, but 
even as late as last summer the barbed wire was across 
the bridges on the Danube along the frontier of Hun- 
gary, and the armies of southeastern Europe were only 
half demobilized. 
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But do not imagine that it is the war-stricken coun- 
tries of Europe which are most in danger. No other na- 
tion confronts a graver crisis than our own. We have 
acquired power, and power brings with it responsibility. 
There is no way to separate them: they come together 
and they go together. We have so far shown that we can, 
upon occasion, rise to the full measure of our interna- 
tional responsibility; but recently we have been shirking, 
shirking with all kinds of plausible excuses. I am_ not 
dealing with party politics, but with a nation’s duty. 
While we pass judgment upon the mistaken policies of 
the countries of the old world, our own is at the bar of 
history, and I fear the verdict. Perhaps we hardly real- 
ize our opportunities, what we might do without entan- 
glement, by the mere force of our unique wealth, in an 
impoverished world, by the mere example of disinterest- 
I found as I traveled in part of Europe—the 
part that needs rehabilitation most—that there was a 
tendency to ask, plaintively but insistently. for advice 
and guidance, informal but just “American,” in affairs 
of state as well as in business. It is almost incredible 
what America might do to establish the liberties it 
helped to save. 

I do not mean that America can offer Europe a higher 
idealism than Europe is capable of. That is one of the 
crudest of our mistakes. We were under the impres- 
sion—most of us—and we tried to impress other nations 
with our impression, that we were bringing back ideals 
to a bankrupt world which had lost its soul in the midst 
of conflict. But three years of peace have left us as little 
of our idealism as four years of war in Europe. More- 
over, much of our idealism was useless from the first, 
because so far removed from reality. Unless it can be 
applied and made to work in a real world, it becomes 
atrophied and dies. It takes a sense of the dull earth 
and the groping of purblind but passionate men to make 
the dream a moving force in history. We misjudged 
events because our standards were not tested by experi- 
ence ; but our disillusionment was no reason for quitting. 
It is, instead, the reason for beginning again. 


edness, 


LIBERTY AND RESPONSIBILITY 

I want to emphasize that word—responsibility. I 
find, looking down the history of political theory, every 
slogan but that. Liberty, equality, fraternity, repre- 
sentation in government, everything but responsibility. 
Yet if there is one thing that should be clear to any one 
analyzing the implication of these demands of the body 
politic, it is that the complement of liberty is responsi- 
bility—or anarchy. When we take over the power of 
kings, we do not leave sovereignty in a vacuum. We 
take it for our own and exercise its prerogatives ; other- 
wise society dissolves. 

One day last December I saw a historic spectacle. It 
was the meeting of the British Parliament, which had 
been specially summoned to learn the terms of the treaty 
with Ireland. By good fortune and the kindness of a 
Cabinet secretary, I secured a ticket for the House of 
Commons. Dense crowds had assembled along the route 
from Buckingham Palace to Parliament Square to watch 
the King and Queen go by, and the medieval pomp and 
pageantry of the procession. It was a spectacle which 
no other country can now produce, a page of romance— 
a richly illuminated page—drawn from the still intact, 
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still unbound volume of British history. Lords and 
ladies of the household, peers and high dignitaries in 
their robes, state carriages and powdered footmen, they 
seemed to have stepped out of a past century, like the 
figures in a Lord Mayor’s show. And then came Roy- 
alty, the King-Emperor and Queen, riding inside a glass 
and gold-crowned coach drawn by its eight black horses, 
with their gilded harness and trappings, accompanied 
by the stately horseguards in armor and pipeclay leather, 
as from the days of Prince Rupert and the Tudor beef- 
eaters from the Tower. No wonder all London was 
looking on. France has seen nothing like it since 1789: 
the Hohenzollern and the Hapsburg are gone; this was 
the only great empire left in the heart of its traditions. 

Sut a still more striking scene awaited me inside St. 
Stephens. Some minutes later, looking down the gang- 
way which reaches from the Commons to the Lords, I 
saw, through the open doors of the House of Lords, Roy- 
alty enthroned! It was just a passing glimpse ; but there 
they sat, draped figures in silent but colorful dignity, 
waiting to play their little part in the ceremony. Then 
down this gangway came their messenger, the Gentleman 
Usher of the Black Rod, with his attendants, to summon 
the Commoners to hear the King’s speech. As he came 
up to the doors of the House of Commons, the great oak 
doors swung to, closing in his face. Then he knocked 
with his rod for admittance, and from the other side, 
after asking him his business and receiving the answer 
that he came to ask them to listen to the King’s speech, 
they opened the door again and the members flocked 
past, following the Speaker, and the Premier and those 
of his Cabinet who had helped write the speech they 
were to hear! 

A few hours later Lloyd-George laid before the House 
the treaty which was to end the union with Treland. 
The most significant part of his speech was where, an- 
ticipating the challenge that he was endangering the 
country by dealing with rebels, he reminded the Com- 
mons that it was hardly fitting that it should object to 
recognizing the right of rebellion. The liberties of Brit- 
ain, of the House itself, had been won in rebellion: the 
constitution rested on rebellion and had consecrated its 
results. It was a notable and elevated passage; and, as 
I listened to it, the significance of the little incident in 
the morning, when the door had been shut in the face 
of the King’s messenger, became clear. It was some- 
thing more than the symbol of the sovereignty of the 
nation, as represented in the Commons. It was a re- 
minder of the fact that the responsibilities of liberty had 
been assumed with liberty itself; for when the House of 
Commons excluded the monarch, it took for itself, as the 
chief of its prerogatives, those very attributes of royalty 
which had led to rebellion, namely, the taxing power, 
the right to exact money from the citizen. Thus the 
English learned, long ago, to identify responsibility with 
liberty and themselves with the government. It was 
their great contribution to the political experience of 
the world; more than anything else, it is this which dis- 
tinguishes British from continental politics. It would 
be a sad future for this country, nourished in these tra- 
ditions, if it were to revert to the continental outlook, 
which tends to regard government as a thing apart, a 
deus ex machina, a providence or an improvidence re- 
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lated to citizenship only by externals at elections. The 
fundamental test of political maturity is a nation’s atti- 
tude toward the tax-collector. What we need above all 
is a sense of the intimate connection of government with 
ourselves. We have talked too much of patriotism in the 
abstract and not enough about public spirit in the con- 
crete—the responsibilities which freedom brings. 

Finally, the responsibility of citizenship makes double 
demands upon the student. It demands, in the first 
place, that he rid himself of the academic mind and turn 
from books to life itself. He can do this if he has de- 
veloped initiative and alertness of intelligence. If he 
succeeds, it will be because of the saving grace of humil- 
ity, of which I spoke above, by which he divests himself 
of the pedantry of mere learning. But, along with the 
adjustable mind, there must be as well that moral fiber 
which strengthens in adversity, true to its ideals. 
Equipped with these, the student who goes out today 
through the open doors of his college may contribute 
definitely toward the solution of the most pressing prob- 
lems of this tragic time. Beyond the aftermath of war, 
with its lingering national hatreds and maladjustments, 
its physical and moral suffering, he may point the way 
to policies of peace. 


THE DUTY OF HEART-SEARCHING BY 
THOSE WHO WARRED 


By the Very Rev. W. R. INGE, Dean of St. Paul's 
(Below is printed a notable sermon delivered from the 
text, “Sirs, ye are brethren; why do ye wrong one to an- 


other?” by Dean Inge, in St. Paul's Cathedral, London, in 
July, before delegates of the Peace Congress.) 


be THE early part of the war a young English officer, 
who was killed on the following day, wrote his last 
letter to his father: 

“Having been about all night digging, I was shifted to 
make room for some other company. I advanced to a ceme- 
tery to defend it and stayed there most of the day. It is a 
beastly thing to have to do, digging trenches among graves 
and pulling down crosses and ornamental wreaths to make 
room. One feels that something is wrong when a man lies 
down behind a child’s grave to shoot at a bearded German 
who has probably got a family anxiously awaiting his return 
at home. It was a miserable day, wet, and spent in a ceme- 
tery under those conditions. There was a large crucifix at 
one end. The sight of the bullets chipping Christ's image 
about, and the knowledge of what He has done for us and 
the Germans, and what we were doing to His consecrated 
ground and each other, made one feel sick of the whole war, 
or sicker than before.” 


THE INNER QUESTION 


The men at the front “felt that something was wrong,” 
and sometimes said so in plain words, like this poor boy. 
I think most of us feel it now. We all learnt in our 
childhood Southey’s poem about the Battle of Blenheim, 
with the child’s unanswered and unanswerable question, 
“And what good came out at last?” said little Wilhel- 
mine. “The wrath of men maketh not to righteousness 
of God.” We knew it, of course, and I never met any 
one who wished for war, with Germany or any other 
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country ; but we were told, perhaps rightly—it is not for 
me to say—that the country must fight, that there was 
no help for it. The people of the other belligerent coun- 
tries were told the same: and so millions of men, who a 
week before were absorbed in their peaceful work and 
play in their quiet homes, with their families round 
them, were hurled against each other for four years of 
scientific butchery. We need not now apportion the 
guilt. It is as Europeans, as Christians, as civilized 
men, that we are all called to penitence, a penitence in 
which we may find the path to reconciliation. 

The young officer’s words recall that unforgettable 
paragraph in Sartor Resartus: 

“There dwell and live in the British village of Dumdrudge 
some 500 souls. From these, by certain natural enemies of 
the French, there are selected during the French war, say, 
20 able-bodied men. Dumdrudge, at her own expense, has 
suckled and nursed them; she has, not without difficulty and 
sorrow, fed them up to manhood, and even trained them to 
crafts, so that one can weave and another build, another 
hammer. Nevertheless, among much weeping and swearing, 
they are selected, all dressed in red, and shipped away at 
the public charges, say to the south of Spain, and kept there 
till they are wanted. And now to that same spot in the 
south of Spain are 30 similar French artisans, from a French 
Dumdrudge, in like manner winding; till at length the two 
parties come into actual juxtaposition, and 30 stand front- 
ing 30, each with a gun in his hand. Straightway the word 
‘Fire’ is given, and they blow the souls out of one another ; 
and in place of 60 brisk, useful craftsmen the world has 60 
dead carcasses, which it must bury and shed tears for. Had 
these men any quarrel? Busy as the devil is, not the small- 
est. They lived far enough were the entirest 
strangers; nay, in so wide a universe, there was even un- 
consciously, by commerce, some mutual helpfulness between 
them.” 


FOOLISH CONCEPTION OF AN ABSTRACT DEMON 


The war, while it lasted, seemed to us to have been 
caused by the deliberate wickedness of an abstract demon 
called Germany. The Germans were more or less hon- 
estly persuaded that similar abstractions called Russia, 
France, and England were the criminals. Now it seems 
to most of us that we were all stark mad together. The 
chief obstacle to penitence is, indeed, the suspicion that 
none of the parties concerned were responsible for their 
actions. 

The utter futility and folly of modern war had often 
been demonstrated. Wars are waged, | suppose, for ter- 
ritory, or for plunder, or for trade. As for the first, 
nothing weakens a country more than unwilling subjects. 
As for indemnities, 1 have it on good authority that Bis- 
marck declared that if he made another successful war, 
one of the terms of peace would be that Germany should 
pay a large indemnity to the losers. As for trade, if our 
most energetic competitor and our best customer happen 
to own the same head, it is not good business to cut that 
head off. And let any one estimate the value to us of 
the tropics and all the blacks who inhabit them and com- 
pare the total with what the war has cost us. A sane 


apart; 


man does not pay $10,000 a year in fire insurance for a 
haystack. 
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ECONOMIC LUNACY OF WAR 


I cannot admit that to demonstrate the economic 
lunacy of war is to appeal to “low motives.” That is 
sheer cant. National bankruptcy means widespread un- 
employment, having children with pinched faces and 
legs like broomsticks; it means civil war and revolution ; 
it means the relapse of civilization into barbarism ; since 
it is the most highly educated classes, as we see every- 
where in Europe, who are first ruined. 

Well, perhaps the business community will not again 
make the mistake of thinking that war can ever be good 
business. Even the press, I am told, has found that it 
is very bad business, from its point of view. But the 
liability to attacks of war fever is so great and the irra- 
tionality of human beings so intractable that we cannot 
rely on appeals to common sense. The moral appeal 
must come first, if for no other reason, because the war 
spirit makes a successful appeal to the idealist as well as 
to the self-regarding. As Canon Grane says, it was the 
moral effect of an obscure monk’s self-sacrifice which 
brought the bloody games of the Coliseum to an end. 
And the emancipation of the slaves was won, not by 
proving that free labor would produce more sugar and 
more cotton than the cowhide lash, but by persuading 
public opinion that slavery as an institution involved 
horrors which were an outrage on humanity and an in- 
sult to God. 


THE MORAL APPEAL 


The moral appeal just now must mainly take the form 
of penitence and the spirit of reconciliation. Europe 
has deep cause for penitence. Do we realize these two 
things: first, that the relations of civilized mankind had 
become so close that this war was at best as much a civil 
war as the chronic wars between the various cantons of 
ancient Greece? And, secondly, that after a century of 
growing humanity, a century which prided itself on hav- 
ing banished cruelty from the statute books, and which 
even concerned itself in safeguarding the rights of the 
lower animals to decent treatment, the nations of Europe 
were no sooner locked in the death-grapple than horrors 
and atrocities were committed which ten, or a hundred, 
or even two thousand years ago, would have been thought 
incredible except in savage warfare? If this seems to 
you too strong, let me quote to you a few sentences from 
the Republic of Plato, in which Socrates lays down what 
seem to him to be reasonable and practicable rules for 
the conduct of war between Greek States. I have just 
said that the civilized world is quite as much bound to- 
gether by common traditions and habits and convictions 
as were the Greek States, so that the comparison is a 
fair one. 

“Do you think it right,” asks Socrates, “that Greeks 
should enslave Greeks, considering the danger that all 
Greece is in of barbarian conquest? Clearly, no Greek 
should make a slave of another Greek. Then we must 
abstain from spoiling the dead or hindering their burial. 
Neither shall we offer up trophies in the temples of the 
gods, fearing that the offering of trophies taken from 
kinsmen may be a pollution. Again, we shall not devas- 
tate the land of Greek enemies, nor burn their houses; 
it is only lawful to reap standing corn and take it for 
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ourselves, without injuring the next harvest.” This is 
pagan war morality 2,300 years ago. Think of this, you 
who have seen northeastern France. And now it is 
widely assumed that if there is another war each side 
will try to exterminate the women and children of the 
other by poison! I cannot altogether account for this 
outbreak of diabolism. But while such things are done 
and justified, the less we talk about progress the better. 


CONSEQUENCES OF HATE PROPAGANDA 


This reversion to savagery is not mainly the result of 
the new inventions. It is as easy to murder a child with 
a spear or club as with a bomb. But till eight years ago 
such things were not done. 

In part, no doubt, these horrors are the result of the 
elaborately engineered propaganda of hatred which all 
the belligerents employed, knowing that the average man 
needs some incitement to kill his fellow-man. This is 
one of the most devilish parts of the whole business. 
The soldiers were told untrue stories of the outrages 
committed by the other side. Furious hatred and indig- 
nation were artificially stimulated. Even religion was 
freely dragged in. One side appealed to their “good old 
ally, God”; the other represented the war as “a struggle 
hetween Corsica and Calvary.” Alas, the spirit of the 
Corsican was not hovering over one army only! So the 
minds of the belligerents were systematically poisoned 
by their own governments, and the deadly spirit of 
hatred thus generated has been slow to subside. To 
quote Canon Grane again: “Long after Nature has hid- 
den with her kindly cloak the ghastly evidence of in- 
human strife, the unseen spirit of war-engendered hate 
continues to embitter the national heart, exciting rancor 
in the defeated and arrogance in the victorious, poison- 
ing in both the natural wells of fraternity and peace.” 

THE CHOICE AFTER WAR 

And then we think of the peace. The victors had to 
consider whether they wished to make an end of war, 
knowing, as we all know, that another war in our time 
would destroy our civilization utterly; or whether they 
wished to make a vindictive peace, which the losers 
would think themselves more than justified in tearing up 
at the first opportunity. If we wished the former, we 
ought to have offered the Germans terms which they 
themselves would have thought unexpectedly generous, 
and then to have said to them, “Now we have given you 
no excuse for plotting revenge; join us in establishing a 
League of Nations and universal disarmament, and let 
us all help each other to gather up the fragments that 
remain.” We say that the Germans showed no sign of 
repentance. Did we make it easy for them to repent? 
The human heart is like water: it freezes at a certain 
temperature, and melts under the influence of warmth. 
The Christian method is to overcome evil with good. It 
does not always succeed; but the opposite method, of 
driving out devils by Beelzebub, invariably fails. 

So far as I can gather from those who have lately 
traveled in Germany, the Germans are rather less bitter 
and fierce than we should be if we had met with the 
same treatment. But I should not like to build upon 
this. I have no wish to talk politics; I merely point out 
the obvious fact that if one of a pair of gamblers has 
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won and exacted full payment of a heavy stake, and then 
says, “Now we will play for love for the rest of the even- 
ing,” his proposal is not likely to find favor with the 
loser. 


THE APPALLING PRESENT TIME 


It is an appalling state of things; and what should 
our feelings be when we turn to our Bibles, to the visions 
of the prophets and the promise of the Incarnation. “O 
that thou hadst hearkened to my law! Then had thy 
peace been as a river, and thy righteousness as the waves 
of the sea.” The crowning title of the coming deliverer 
in Isaiah’s prophecy was the Prince of Peace. “Of the 
increase of his government, and peace, there shall be no 
end.” “Nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more.” The happy 
vision seemed to be near its fulfillment in the angels’ 
song, “Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good-will toward men.” Alas! another passage in the 
(iospels comes to our minds: “If thou hadst known, 
even thou, in this thy day, the things that belong to thy 
peace ; but now they are hid from thine eyes.” 

But, if it please God, it is not yet too late. The gate 
of repentance is not yet shut. We have all sinned and 
suffered together; we may all repent together. We may 
help to bear one another's burdens; not only by relieving 
the necessities of those who are suffering most, but by 
bearing one another's moral burdens. But here a cau- 
tion is needed. We English are a sentimental people ; 
and some of us, in our reaction from the hatred fostered 
during the war, and our shame at having given way to 
the absurd idea that every one who has the misfortune 
to be born between the Rhine and the Vistula has a 
double dose of original sin, have rushed to the opposite 
extreme, and speak as if the Germans were amiable and 
injured innocents. That will not do at all. They have 
at least as much to repent of as we have—indeed, [ still 
think more; but we must help them to show their best 
selves by showing them our best selves. 

Justice, common sense, and good-will are the qualities 
which are needed, not sentimentality. The spirit of 
civilization would say to us all, “Sirs, ve are brethren; 
why do ve wrong one to another?” We are brethren, we 
Europeans ; if one member suffers, all the members suffer 
with it. We have discovered this to our great cost in the 
economic sphere; we must learn it also in the moral 
sphere. We cannot afford a humiliated, embittered and 
degenerate Germany any more than a triumphant mili- 
tarist Germany. The harmony of the European sym- 
phony needs the best notes of all its members. And who 
after all are the typical Germans—Coethe, Schiller, 
Kant, Beethoven, or the Slavs Nietzsche atid Treitschke 
and the Englishman Houston Stewart Chamberlain ? 

“If ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither will 
your Father in heaven forgive your trespasses.” 

“Repent ye therefore and be converted, that your sins 
may be blotted out, when the times of refreshment shall 
come from the presence of the Lord.” 


And we are here as on a darkling plain 
Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight, 
Where ignorant armies clash by night. 

traold. 











IS WILLIAM I| PUNISHABLE? 


The International Responsibility of 
Sovereigns in Case of War 


By Dr. HEINRICH KANNER 


HE FORMER German Emperor lives undisturbed in 
Holland. No one any longer thinks of demanding 
his extradition and of indicting him before a tribunal. 
The question of his criminal responsibility for the 
outbreak of the war and for the crimes committed by 
his subordinates in the war has lost its actuality, but not 
its fundamental importance. Even though the past may 
be covered with the veil of oblivion, yet care for the 
future must not be neglected. Although we may re- 
signedly close the reports on his participation in the 
World War with the thought, “what has happened has 
happened,” we must take care that what happened in 
the World War may not be repeated. 

If the question of the personal responsibility of 
William IT and his counsellors for the World War has 
remained controvertible, the fundamental question of 
the international responsibility of sovereigns and their 
counsellors and instruments, for international crimes, 
must be solved, in order that a later war may not reopen 
this controversy; indeed, in order that later wars may 
be prevented or at least be rendered more difficult by 
previous establishment of responsibilities. 


THE PRESENT DUTY 


The moment for the solution of this question has 
come, since the Emperor and his people have been with- 
drawn from the discussion. Its affirmation or denial 
carries no longer a personal animosity against this or 
that culprit, against this or that nation. Now it can 
be discussed objectively, because all nations are equally 
interested in it as the German. But no other country 
is as well adapted and destined to conduct this dis- 
cussion as the United States of America, because their 
representatives to the Peace Conference assumed a dif- 
ferent standpoint in this question from the other vic- 
torious nations and, in a sense, prevented the solution 
of this question. 

On January 25, 1919, the Pre-Peace Conference con- 
cluded to entrust to a commission of fifteen, composed 
of representatives of all victorious States, the establish- 
ment of the responsibility of the authors of the war, 
The United States were represented in this commission 
by Mr. Robert Lansing and Mr. James Brown Scott. 
Thirteen members of the commission decided that those 
guilty of the outbreak of the war and of the violation of 
the laws and customs of war, “including the members 
of general staffs and other persons, however exalted they 
may be,” could be prosecuted legally, and that for this 
purpose a special “high court of international character” 
should be established. This was principally aimed at 
the German Emperor. 

Only the representatives of the United States objected, 
and made a minority report, in which they contested 
the international culpability of the German Emperor, 
as well as of sovereigns in general, and the competency 
of an international court especially to be created for 
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In doing this, they distinguished between 
two different kinds of guilt—a guilt violating “the Jaw” 
and a guilt violating morals. The former is subject 
to punishment by competent courts; the latter cannot 
incur a legal, but only a moral, punishment. Since 
sovereigns cannot be held responsible legally, they can- 
not be brought into court and judged; neither can 


William IT. 
CHARGES OF CONFUSION OF LAW 


this purpose, 


This whole opinion is based upon an inadmissible 
medley and confusion of national and international law. 
The administration of national justice is a cultural 
property thousands of years old, and has been highly 
developed among all civilized nations. It has laws; 
often suffers from an excess of laws. It has legal pro- 
ceedings for different kinds of punishable actions; it 
has judges; it has courts in great number and of various 
kind and power. The doctrine of the two kinds of 
guilt which the American minority report proposes has 
been taken from the ideas of the administration of na- 
tional criminal law and transplanted, in an unwarrant- 
able manner, into the administration of international 
criminal law. The administration of international 
criminal justice is in its infancy; indeed, accurately 
speaking, it does not even exist yet. , 

The Versailles Commission has made the first attempt 
to create one. Therefore the international criminal law 
knows no laws, no lawsuits, no judges, no courts, no 
jurisdictions. It is completely undeveloped—so un- 
developed that in it the culpability has not yet been 
divided into the two kinds of guilt, the legal guilt, that 
can be prosecuted in court, and the moral guilt, that 
cannot be so prosecuted. Even this very first, most 
primitive differentiation of ideas is still lacking in inter- 
national criminal law, where, indeed, everything is still 
lacking. Here there exists only one kind of guilt, a 
guilt that has not been defined legally, and against which 
punishment has been stipulated in law codes; thus, only 
a moral guilt. International law, which regulates the 
relations of nations to each other, is only a collection 
of precedents and more or less recognized theories. It 
has not been adopted legally by any country. Concern- 
ing the question of the responsibility of individuals for 
the war, it contains no rule of conduct at all, since this 
question has never been raised in international life and 
a solution never been tried. 

Thus precedents are lacking which might have caused 
people to ponder theoretically over this problem. Here 
we have legal virgin earth. As little as it is permitted 
to expect the same mental and physical accomplishments 
of an infant as of an adult, just as little may we apply 
the principles of a well developed legal system to a 
primitive one. Primitive matter cannot be compared 
with developed matter; primitive things can only be 
compared with primitive things. The highly developed 
national law of today has not always been as far ad- 
vanced as it is today. It, too, began with a primitive 
stage. This primitive stage of national law must be 


quoted as object of comparison, as analogy, if we wish 
to understand and to start the administration of inter- 
national law correctly. 


Not the practice of national 
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law of today, but only of a far-distant past, can lead us 
to the solution of our problem. Not the legal dogmatics 
of today, familiar to every lawyer, but the history of the 
law of the old and even the oldest times furnishes us the 
correct information. 


THE LAW AND THE JUDGE 


The fundamental principle in a highly developed dif- 
ferentiated law code is: First the law and then the 
judge. The administration of justice is one of the 
most primitive necessities of organized social life of 
men, and stands at the beginning of every civilization. 
“Justitia est fundamentum” (Law is the basis) ; one 
might say, “origo regnorum” (the origin of kingdoms). 
Administration of justice, not legislation, is the begin- 
ning of national order. The laws are a comparatively 
late product of civilization and legal life. The primitive 
administration of justice was in existence a long time 
before justice was codified and made statute law ; before 
laws were given. It existed long before there were 
legally appointed judges. This we are taught by the 
history of the law of all primitive peoples. The first 
judge was the autocrat, the sovereign, the king. He 
usurped this function. He pronounced judgment ac- 
cording to his own unwritten conviction of justice or 
that of his tribesmen or fellow-countrymen, according to 
the ideas of justice, the law of nature, undistinguished 
in all cases, no matter whether it was a question of civil 
or criminal law, and no matter whether the affairs of 
his tribe’s people among each other were to be acted 
upon, or his own conflicts with members of his tribe. 
He was judge as well as plaintiff or defendant. He was 
judge as well as legislator, and whenever there were no 
recognized precedents, he created, by giving judgment, 
the law which he applied to the case put before him for 
judgment. Thus it became at once retroactive. Only 
after a practice lasting for centuries was justice carried 
on by instinct codified, laws created, special judges ap- 
pointed, who pronounced judgment in the name of the 
autocrat, of the king. The latter did not have the legis- 
lative power. Their competencies were limited, and the 
law became valid, of course, only ea post facto. 


RIGHT AND LAW 


Then there took place the important differentiation 
between right and law, morals and law, civil and crim- 
inal law, judge and legislator. Jurisprudence started, 
the learned judges came and gradually developed the 
“written justice,” the exclusive supremacy of statute 
law, which is the legal system of our day, and which 
has often been a curse. But in this high stage of 
development of justice a last remainder of efficacy is 
conceded to primitive justice, to the “dominion of the 
king-judge.” even in the countries of Germanic and 
Romance civilization in which the dominion of statute 
law has been farthest developed. The judge fills the 
break in the law, the “law vacuum,” just like the king- 
judge, according to his legal conviction, and in a con- 
crete case creates a law by pronouncing judgment. 

The position of the judge as supplementary legislator 
is defined in the new Swiss Civil Law Code, Article I, 
as follows: 
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“If no precept can be gained from the law, then the judge 
shall decide the case according to prescriptive law, and 
where even this is lacking, according to the rule which 
he would establish as legislator.” 


In England the laws, on account of their freer diction. 
give more power to the judge than in the Romance and 
the German countries, and legal tradition concedes to 
him a greater measure of freedom as concerns the 
statute law. 


DEVELOPMENT IN INTERNATIONAL LAW 


The same process of development as in the national 
administration of justice must be experienced, although 
probably in an abbreviated form, in the super-national, 
the international, administration of justice, as soon as 
the necessity for a well regulated social intercourse of 
the nations, as opposed to the present anarchy, with its 
habitually recurring wars, has definitely been estab- 
lished. It is in the Versailles Peace Treaty that we 
recognize the distinct symptoms of a primitive adminis- 
tration of justice internationally applied, an adminis- 
tration of international law. The victors in the World 
War have placed special importance upon distinguishing 
the Versailles Peace Treaty from all former peace 
treaties. Till now the peace pacts or peace treaties 
expressed the relative power of the combatants as demon- 
strated in the war, either by a dictation from the all- 
powerful victor to the powerless conquered or, as was 
the rule, by a settlement, a compromise between the 
stronger and the weaker. The victors in the World 
War, however, thought that they ought to take into 
account the spirit of our times, and especially of the 
Western democracies, by formulating this peace pact 
as a peace of right—a judgment. For this purpose the 
Pre-Peace Conference created the commission on in- 
vestigation to examine the question of guilt—to act, so 
to speak, as a jury. After this commission had given 
its collective verdict of guilty against the Central 
Powers, then the High Council of the victorious powers 
passed the judgment, the punishment of the Central 
Powers as countries and as nations, that was the peace 
treaty, which derived only its form and its name from 
former peace treaties. 


TIME OF PUNISHMENT 


The prosecution and punishment of the individual 
war culprits of the Central Powers was to take place 
after the conclusion of peace, in accordance with the 
principles of primitive justice, without law, without 
competent judge, by a court to be created for this pur- 
pose by the victorious powers, and under a law to be 
created by this court for this purpose, with retreactive 
power. 

The conclusion of peace is indeed an act of primitive 
justice internationally applied. As in national juris- 
diction the king, so here the victorious nations are at 
the same time autocrats as well as judges, plaintiffs a 
well as judges. They pass judgment in a litigation 
arising between themselves and the Central Powers. 
They pass judgment not according to a statute law, not 
even according to a prescriptive right, but according 
to their own sovereign decision, according to the legal 
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intellect of themselves and their nations. They are 
their own legislators in and for the concrete case. The 
law they created with the peace treaty is immediately 
retroactive—that is to say, with reference to the World 
War, and that without having been promulgated, with- 
out previously having threatened the culprit with the 
punishment in a legal form. The victorious powers, in 
virtue of their strength, usurp the dominion of judge 
and of legislator. They function exactly like the judge- 
king does in the primitive national justice. 

Therefore, the vote of the thirteen non-American 
members of the Entente commission concerning the 
international criminal responsibility of the German 
Emperor, and the creation of a special international 
court to render a final decision was quite consistent with 
the spirit of primitive justice. 





JUSTICE IN THE TREATY 


The written justice, which has lost touch with the 
basis of all justice—i. e., with primitive justice—could 
not comprehend the decision of Versailles. This is 
especially so of the jurisprudence of the conquered and 
now condemned Central Powers. The Central Powers 
criticized the treaty according to the principles of de- 
veloped jurisprudence and reached the conclusion that 
it was not justice at all, but only dissimulation of 
justice. Therefore they did not acknowledge the peace 
treaty as a peace of right, but looked upon it as a peace 
of might, not different in any way from the peace trea- 
ties of former times, and they objected to the collective 
judgment against them on account of these formal 
reasons. When, finally, the question of the punish- 
ment of the individual war culprits of the Central 
Powers, especially of the German Emperor, was publicly 
discussed, fundamental reasoning led only to “the logical 
conclusion.” 


THE AMERICANS’ INCONSISTENCE 


However, the two American members of the Versailles 
commission on investigation acted quite inconsistently. 
They formed part of this commission; they approved 
of the judgment cast against the Central Powers as 
States and nations, thus participating in this piece of 
primitive justice, but on the question of punishing the 
German Emperor they separated from the other mem- 
bers of the commission by adopting in their separate 
vote the point of view of the evolved national jurispru- 
dence, which, it is true, does not recognize any criminal 
nor any other responsibility at all of sovereigns. 

Thus the two American delegates, on this point of 
individual responsibility for the outbreak of the war, 
betrayed those ideas of primitive justice of which they 
enthusiastically had approved, in accord with the other 
members of the commission, when passing upon the col- 
lective responsibility of the Central Powers. Concern- 
ing the responsibility. of the other individual war 
culprits, the secretaries and the generals of the Central 
Powers, the American delegates have prepared a mixed 
system, half primitive, half statute, half international, 
half national law—an unbearable mixtum compositum 
of disparate elements of law, which cannot stand the 
criticism from either of the two possible points of view, 
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neither from that of the national nor from that of the 
international law. 

After this short suggestion we may consider ourselves 
exempt from a separate discussion of this question, 
which falls outside the field of this monograph. It suf- 
fives to state that the American delegates handed over 
the least guilty ones—i. ¢., the people of the Central 
Powers—to the penal power of the Entente without any 
restriction, without any reserve, without any mitigation, 
while they let the main culprits, the sovereigns, go 
entirely unpunished. This double injustice which they 
arrived at proves best the fallacy of their basic con- 
tentions. 





LEGALITY AND LEGITIMACY 


It is peculiar to see Americans champion legality and 

legitimacy. Americans least of all, in’ the 
William I], ought to have referred to the laws and the 
irresponsibility of sovereigns, which is established by 
law in all nations. These laws exist, to be sure; but 
in case of necessity, nations disregard these laws and, 
with regard to their own guilty sovereigns, practice a 
sort of primitive justice, legally not constituted, by 
deposing them or even punishing them with death. The 
whole right of insurrection or revolution has for cen- 
turies been based upon the laws of nature—i. ¢., the 
legal conscience and conviction of nations. The Amer- 
ican Declaration of Independence, of which every Amer- 
ican should be mindful in this connection, in its famous 
introduction, refers to “the laws of nature and of 
nature’s God,” to the “unalienable rights” with which 
men “are endowed by their Creator,’ among which 
are “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” and 
then, in a series of paragraphs, in the manner of a 
legal judgment, enumerates all injustices committed by 
George IIT, the then reigning King of England, against 
the thirteen North American colonies. None of these 
actions of George III violated the then valid laws and 
the English Constitution. Wherever the latter ordered 
it, he, as the Declaration of Independence does not fail 
to mention, acted with the express consent of the legally 
competent English Parliament, or whenever he vetoed 
the resolutions of the colonies he merely practiced his 
prerogative—t, e., his right. 

He, then, did not violate the existing laws, and 
although constitutionally he would not have been per- 
sonally responsible for any violation of laws, but perhaps 
only his secretaries, the thirteen colonies presumed to 
consider themselves absolved from all allegiance to the 
British crown on account of those official acts, which 
were correct according to the statute law, and to declare 
that they were “of right” “free and independent States.” 
If the thirteen colonies could have arrested George III 
in person, they certainly would have begun a formal 
lawsuit against him, as the English had done before 
“them with Charles I, and the French shortly after them, 
and under the influence of the doctrines of their Declara- 
tion of Independence, with Louis XVI. The Americans 
did not have the king in their power, and therefore 
proceeded against him like a legally constituted court 
against an absent criminal. They condemned him in 
contumacy—that is, legally spoken, in the sense of the 
Declaration of Independence. The classical historian 
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of the Americans, Bancroft, justly says of it: “The rights 
which it proclaims are older than all human institutions 
and descend from eternal justice, which existed prior to 
the state’—and the laws, we add in explanation. 


WILLIAM II AND GEORGE III 


If the American delegates of the Entente commission 
were right in their decision, then the American nation, 
for the same and still stranger reasons than William I1, 
ought to acquit George III of England subsequently of 
all responsibility, ought to revoke the Declaration of 
Independence, to dissolve the Union, and to restore the 
dominion over the former thirteen colonies in North 
America to the House of Hanover. 

For the case of William II (and his fellow-culprits) 
is much simpler than the case of George 111. William 
Il was not to be judged, like George I11, by his own 
subjects in his country, the laws of which, just like 
those of England, are opposed to such a procedure, but 
by a society of foreign nations that were still living to- 
gether in a “legal vacuum.” No law whatsoever stood 
in the way of an international judgment against William 
Il. It could have been passed without further ado, 
according to primitive justice, which has been the be- 
ginning of any arrangement of national intercourse of 
men and also is the indispensable beginning of any 
order of the supernational intercourse of nations, quite 
in the sense of those human rights which have been 
violated by the authors of the World War a thousandfold 
more grievously than by the injustices of George III 
against the thirteen American colonies. 

An improvised international law court, an improvised 
responsibility law, if created in accordance with the 
present human sense of justice, would have been com- 
petent and adapted to judge William II. No one could 
have seen an injustice per se in this lawless and illegal 
procedure, least of all the subjects of William II, who 
deprived him, his house, and twenty-one other German 
sovereign and princely houses, of all their sovereign 
rights and titles in open contradiction to their solemnly 
sworn constitutions and merely upon the basis of primi- 
tive justice, by legally, not competent—nay, by legally 
not even existing—courts, t. ¢., the revolutionary na- 
tional assemblies. 

This would have been a great step forward to the 
lawful organization of the world, the international union ; 
perhaps too great a one, The unrest which seized the 
world when the powers of the Entente began to attack 
William I], the pacification which has taken place since 
they silently have given up his prosecution (and that 
of his fellow-culprits) prove that the human sense of 
justice, which is the source of primitive justice, demands 
that these war criminals, just like those who preceded 
them in ages past, should remain unpunished. It does 
not prove anything against their fundamental responsi- 
bility; for even primitive justice—i. ¢., the sense of 
justice—just like the positive criminal law, whose ultima 
ratio the former indeed is, knows an abolition; and if 
today William IT and his accomplices, after all, remain 
unpunished, then this must not be interpreted as any- 
thing else but an abolition of the imminent international 
legal proceedings. It must, however, not be considered 
a license for future war-instigators. Even the allusion 
to international legal proceedings means a progress; it 
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is a sign of the new spirit, hostile to war, of the nations, 
who for the first time in the history of the world have 
conceived the idea that instigators of war deserve to 
be judged, like criminals, by international courts, even 
though they decided to show mercy in the first case, 
since the idea had been conceived ea post facto. 


METHODS OF THE PAST 


The nations, including the United States, owe their 
national liberty, peace, and order to the illegal national 
proceedings against kings which have been conducted 
on account of far less serious political—t. ¢., national 
crimes, on the basis of primitive justice. Constitutional 
monarchies and republics have resulted from these pro- 
ceedings against kings. Similarly, international pro 
ceedings against kings, or, rather, against sovereigns, 
will introduce the birth of an international legal arrange 
ment which shall safeguard the nations against the 
violation of their human rights to life, liberty, and 
happiness by the universal murder and the universal 
misery of a war. 

Yet it must not come to any such proceedings ; it must 
not come to any more wars, after this terrible disaster 
of the World War. They must be prevented. It is 
not the question now to bring the former emperor and 
his accomplices into a law court, else we should have 
begun to speak pendente lite; but to protect humanity 
from a repetition of such a crime, as far as can be done 
by legal means. In order to do this it was necessary, 
as has been tried here, to explain the legal side of the 
case and to assert that even though William IT be spared, 
he has no right to be; and in order to do this it is neces- 
sary that forever after the conviction of civilized 
humanity be expressed clearly and impressively, so 
that in the future every sovereign who begins a war 
and every one who helps him to do so, in spite of all the 
liberties granted him by his national legislature for the 
conduct of the war, will come under international juris- 
diction and will be judged a criminal, as in former times 
the sovereigns who in their national governments had 
violated the unwritten rights of their subjects. 


PUNISHMENT IN FUTURE 


This legal opinion, which surely is shared today by 
the vast majority of civilized men, should be spread 
loudly and distinetly throughout the whole world for 
the future guidance of all sovereigns and their assist- 
ants. All friends of peace, no matter whether they are 
known under this name or any other, no matter whether 
they are great or little, no matter whether they belong 
to this or the other side of the former parties of the 
World War, should raise their voices, in order to exalt 
this tenet to a dogma of international law, of the un- 
written primitive justice, so that the idea of an inter- 
national justice, the rudiments of which have made 
themselves felt in the World War, may not be nipped in 
the bud, but cultivated and developed, so that some 
day it may be carried out in such perfect forms and 
with such reliable guarantees as national justice is today. 

Wars, perhaps, will not stop on account of it, just as 
crimes have not stopped since and because there has 


heen a penal code; but they will become rarer and 
smaller; and that will be 


a great blessing. 
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BENEFICENT RESULTS IN JAPAN OF 
THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 


By ISAMU KAWAKAMI 
(Mr. Kawakami is General Secretary of the International 


Service Bureau of Japan, which embraces a number of 
important peace moyements.—THE Eprror. ) 


_ WASHINGTON CONFERENCE has been a step in 
the regeneration of Japan. No other country has 
experienced so complete and rapid a change in popular 
opinion and in the spirit of the people since the Wash- 
ington Conference. I had opportunity of knowing the 
deeper thought of the Japanese people before the con- 
ference, and upon my return from Washington I could 
not help noticing the change. Now I hear clearly the 
voice of the new Japan. 

The new Japan is a Japan of truer culture, more 
nearly emancipated from the chains of militarism. The 
change already wrought by the conference is indeed 
marvelous. It is the dawn of a new day. Japan has 
begun to realize that there is a way to protect the 
sovereignty of the nation and to support the nation’s 
aspirations in peace. She has learned that competition 
in armaments is meaningless, that a sincere seeking for 
justice among nations is a far better safeguard of peace 
and prosperity, and that the old militaristic Germany is 
not a good model for her to follow. Japan has dis- 
covered a better way than she had known, The Wash- 
ington Conference has shown the Japanese people that, 
however difficult a problem may be, and however incap- 
able may seem the mind of man of solving it, a thorough 
discussion on a basis of reason and justice will surely 
discover light ; and when the delegates of the world meet 
together in sincerity to learn the right and wrong of a 
thing, the insoluble difficulty will at last find a solution. 
Japan has discovered the secret of true safety and will 
not repeat the old error of piling up armaments. In 
her sphere she will do everything possible to co-operate 
with other nations in promoting the peace of the whole 
world. Such is the awakening spirit of the new Japan. 
For this new spirit we thank the Japanese delegates, 
who played such an important part in the conference 
and brought back so glad a message. 


TREATMENT OF JAPANESE DELEGATES 


To be sure, the returning delegates were not received 
in Japan with the praise and gratitude which they 
deserved. It is not the custom in Japan to receive dele- 
gates warmly. The delegates who helped to make the 
Peace Treaty at Portsmouth were received with marks 
of grief and disappointment. We must, moreover, 
admit that the delegates to the Washington Conference 
were not above criticism in every detail and did not 
succeed in everything. There is a class of people to 
whom disappointment as to little things seems more 
important than the comparative good of the whole. 
These agitators expressed their feelings in tears of 
indignation and in inflammatory writings which easily 
aroused the mob. In seeking to heap odium upon the 
government, these writers overreached themselves and 
became involved in criticisms of other countries. The 
same thing happened after the Portsmouth Treaty and 
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after the Treaty of Paris, with bad results. But this 
time the criticisms of foreign countries made by the 
extremists had little effect on the thought of the people. 
No response has come from the people. This shows a 
great advance in breadth of outlook and in soundness of 
judgment and in understanding of international prob- 
lems on the part of the Japanese people. They have 
become emancipated from their old stubborn, narrow 
nationalism. Without being led astray by the criticisms 
aimed at the delegates, they have fixed their eyes on the 
actual achievements of the Washington Conference and 
are waiting for the seed there planted to come to flower. 
Of the changes in Japan resulting from the Washington 
Conference, this new international outlook is the first 
and most important. 


RELIEF FROM MILITARISM 


The emancipation of the new Japan from the old 
militarism is evidenced first by the movement this spring 
for reducing the Japanese army without waiting for an 
agreement with any power. All political parties, realiz- 
ing that the people were behind them, co-operated in 
this move for the reduction of the army. The motives 
of the various parties were different, but all alike wished 
to reduce the expense of the army and to follow the 
spirit of the new age. Only one year ago Mr. Ozaki’s 
proposal for the reduction of the navy was defeated in 
the same House of Parliament by an overwhelming 
majority. A year ago no one dared to even propose 
reduction of the army. The whole nation was so under 
the control of the military party and the military idea 
that they could not get away from the military policy. 

The national mind before the Washington Conference 
seems to have belonged to another age than this. When 
the news of America’s proposal for bringing about re- 
duction of armaments, thus reducing the causes of inter- 
national friction, was first made known, there was a 
feeling that it meant national disaster for Japan. From 
a sense of national insecurity, and from suspicion, igno- 
rance, misunderstanding, and selfishness came confusion 
in the thinking of the Japanese people, and they were 
unable to comprehend the real meaning of the proposal. 
The first thoughts were: “What will Japan do without 
armaments? How can she compete with America and 
Europe? And how can she further her national aspira- 
tions, as she has done in the past? Japan won the 
respect of the world through her military achievements 
in the Chino-Japanese and the Russo-Japanese wars, 
and but for her armies she would not have secured the 
abolition of extra-territoriality and tariff autonorny. 
Japan disarmed is Japan ruined. Force alone, not rea- 
son, is of real value in settling international difficulties.” 

This was the militaristic idea of narrow-minded 
people, who, being satisfied with Japan as she was— 
that is, military Japan—could see nothing but evil in 
any change. They could not believe that there was not 
some ulterior motive in the American proposal. They 
suspected America of trying to trick Japan into disarm- 
ing, so that America might have her own way with her 
defénseless neighbor. Thus the anti-American spirit 
increased. Seventy years ago the proposal to open Japan 
to the world was met with a ‘counter-movement for 
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isolation and anti-Americanism, And so the proposal 
for disarmament was met with a spirit of selfish 


nationalism. The cry that disarmament meant ruin 


had about it the odor of militarism. Japan’s policy of 


national isolation dependent on military strength was 
like Germany’s, and Bismarck and Moltke were almost 
worshipped by certain elements in Japan. 


CAUSES OF ISOLATION AND SUSPICION 


There were a number of causes for this almost super- 
stitious attitude of isolation and suspicion of other 
countries. One cause was military propaganda. ‘The 
militarists were quick to trace the prosperity of the 
nation to the victories in the Chino-Japanese and Russo- 
Japanese wars. They do not see Japan’s faults, 
especially in the matter of Americo-Japanese relations, 
where the whole difficulty is supposed to be America’s 
injustice and unreasonableness. And then the news- 
papers, with sensational headlines on international rela- 
tions, inflamed the people. Certain groups have learned 
in the past to seek only the advantage of their own 
nation in international affairs. They see only the dark 
side of the other nation and nothing of its goodness. 
They do not see their own mistakes. Many think that 
Japan has been forced into national isolation; only a 
few believe that Japan’s isolation has been her own fault. 
Another cause of misunderstanding was the example of 
other nations, which have often sought their own ad- 
vantage by force and military power. Thus internal 
and external causes worked together to cultivate these 
opinions in the minds of the people. 

The time has come for Japan to change her policy of 
force and aggression to one of co-operation. | am sure 
that Japan now sees that the powers of the world are 
awakening from blind trust in the old policy, which has 
destroyed the very foundations of civilization; and | 
am sure Japan sees that the powers of the world are 
really trying to establish permanent peace by the forma- 
tion of a world international state. A new understand- 
ing of the international dealings of other nations was 
gained at the Washington Conference. 


THE PRE-CONFERENCE IDEA OF AMERICA 


Before the conference many Japanese thought that 
America was purely selfish and unreasonable in all she 
did and said that was not favorable to Japan. It was 
thought that even her proposal to limit armaments was 
a trick to weaken Japan for her own advantage. Her 
friendship for China was thought to be wholly unjust, 
and possible only because America was unreasonable and 
did not understand China’s actual condition and the 
necessity of Japan’s aggressive policy for the sake of 
keeping China in order and thereby making secure her 
own national existence. America’s refusal to enter the 
League of Nations, according to the wish of ex-President 
Wilson, was one of the main causes of Japanese suspicion 
of America. It was believed that America was insincere 
in her professed desire for peace, for she appeared to be 
following her own selfish interests in not entering the 
League of Nations. 

While many Japanese were harboring such thoughts 
America proposed the big reduction of armament at the 


Washington Conference, and it was the American people 
who in a great peace movement compelled their govern- 
ment to make such a proposal, This has been an object- 
lesson to the Japanese. They are beginning to under- 
stand the mind of the American people and their rea- 
sons for not joining the League of Nations, They are 
heginning to think of America as their big elder brother 
in the peace movement. They are coming to realize 
that it was not lack of desire for peace which made 
America refuse to enter the League of Nations. Mr. 
Wilson’s League of Nations did not appeal to the minds 
of the American people, because it seemed too much of 
a military alliance, It is now generally understood in 
Japan that the American people do want some kind of 
League of Nations. Thus a better understanding of 
America by the Japanese is one of the good results of 
the Washington Conference. 

Certainly the national sentiment in’ Japan has 
changed, and this change has crystallized in the proposal 
in the Japanese Parliament for the reduction of the 
army. In this respect Parliament has represented 
boldly and clearly the national sentiment. It has 
promised the people some reduetion in the army. This 
is evidently a national movement. It is the tendency 
of the times. “That all parties in Parliament joined 
in support of the measure is a sign of the strength of 
public opinion, Any party which refused to support 
the measure would not have been in line with the na- 
tional tendency.” This is the united opinion of the 
newspaper editorials in Tokyo. Unfortunately, no 
definite action was taken, because the proposal was made 
late in the session of Parliament, when there were many 
other important measures to decide. However, it is 
easy to foretell the success of the measure in the extra- 
ordinary session of Parliament. The evidence of strong 
public opinion in support of such a measure gives much 
hope for the future. 


MOVEMENT FOR LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS 


The movement for the limitation of armaments was 
started last year by Mr. Ozaki, when he proposed naval 
limitation in Parliament. He followed this up with a 
nation-wide appeal to the people, and later the Associa- 
tion for the Limitation of Armaments was formed, 
The Association was very active during the Washington 
Conference, combining all peace organizations in a co- 
operative movement for the success of the Washington 
Conference as a step toward permanent peace and the 
reconstruction of the world, They have -won the sup- 
port of many business men, and of religious and educa- 
tional organizations, women’s societies, and working 
people. Since the Washington Conference, with the 
resultant change in national sentiment, the Association 
for the Limitation of Armaments has gained much in 
strength and influence. Its ideals are higher than the 
accomplishments of the Washington Conference, and it 
is now working for national sentiment that will demand 
a second disarmament conference for the advancement 
of.world peace and the benefit of world civilization. The 
Association’s present slogan, as expressed in the general 
meeting held May 23, is the scrapping of all capital 
ships and the reduction of the Japanese army by one-half. 
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It thinks that for Japan army reduction is more impor- 
tant than navy reduction, because of the great loss to 
industry resulting from 250,000 able-bodied men servy- 
ing uselessly as soldiers in times of peace. Moreover, 
the economic development of Japan suffers from the ill 
feeling of other nations created by suspicion of her large 
army. 
FUTURE OF JAPAN DISARMED 


What is the future development of Japan disarmed ? 
By her armaments Japan has preserved peace and order 
im the Orient, and through the Chino-Japanese and 
Russo-Japanese wars she gained the respect of the other 
nations and secured recognition as one of the great 
powers. What can Japan do, what can Japan con- 
tribute to the world, without armaments’ ‘These ques- 
tions are asked by those who have only half awakened 
to the light of the new age. They are afraid of the dark 
because they have not opened their eyes to see the dawn. 
These people who do not understand the whole truth 
are utilized by the militarists. But in truth the ques- 
tion will be solved as soon as Japan disarms. When the 
army goes, with it go the chief reason for hatred of 
Japan, the unrest of the country, and the hindrances to 
national economic development. Japan’s best internal 
development demands a change in her external policy. 
Her real needs are industrial and educational progress, 
social reform, and the development of social service, all 
of which can be much aided by the saving of money 
now expended for armaments. And especially Japan 
needs the reconstruction of her government, so that mili- 
tarism will not be favored by putting the ministers of 
the army and navy on a different basis from the other 
ministers. 

As for foreign policy, Japan should co-operate with 
the other nations of the world in seeking to establish 
permanent peace, so that all people in the world can live 
as friendly neighbors with good economic relations. 
Such are the opinions now expressed by all newspapers 
and magazines in Japan. “The spirit which Japan 
showed in the agreement with China regarding Shan- 
tung at the Washington Conference must be continued 
in Japan’s relations with China. In that agreement 
Japan showed by her compromises and sacrifices a sincere 
desire to act toward China in a friendly way and to 
remove all causes of suspicion and hatred. This same 
spirit should be shown in Japan’s dealings with other 
peoples, especially those within her own borders, in 
Korea and Formosa. She should respect these peoples, 
and administer their governments in a way to prove her 
justice and her recognition of the people’s rights. 

One of the first necessities is further restriction of 
the opium traffic in these provinces. Japan, which 
prohibits the use of opium by her own people, should 
not permit the colonial governments to receive income 
from opium. Such items on the budgets of Japanese 
colonial governments should be absolutely done away 
with. Another important step in promoting better 
international relations is the speedy evacuation of 
Siberia by the Japanese army. This is the voice-of 
young Japan. If Japan will go in this spirit to other 
countries, she will find a welcome, and will be able to 
develop her own economic life far better than with the 
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backing of armies, which mean distrust and jealousy 
on the part of other nations. I could quote from in- 
numerable newspapers and magazine articles to show 
the growth of this feeling, but for the sake of brevity | 
will quote but one Japanese authority, one well qualified 
to speak for Japan—Count Uchida, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 

Speaking before the Council of Prefectural Governors 
on May 29, on the international situation and the atti- 
tude of Japan, he said: 


~The helped = to 
attitude clear and especially the relation of Japan to Amer- 
ica. This was the work not only of the officials, but of the 
The Washington Con- 
ference is a crystallization of the feeling, inspired every- 
the World War, of for and 
peace. Japan should remember the spirit of the 
Washington Conference, and should stand for justice and 
the keeping of international agreements, and thus contribute 
So she will help her- 


Washington Conference make Japan’s 


people who were lovers of peace. 


where by desire permanent 


lasting 


her share to the peace of the world. 
self best. The idea of a nation’s seeking her own 
advantage at the expense of other nations is contrary to 
the idea of internationai justice. We must deal with China 


in a spirit of international justice, if we are to live together 


peaceably. Better agreement and better understanding 
between Chinese and Japanese is now our policy. This 
involves allowing China perfect freedom commercially. 


Any one who acts contrary to the spirit of international 
justice is to be rebuked.” 


The Tokyo Jijt of May 30 commended Count Uchida’s 
address, especially his statement that the work of the 
Washington Conference was not accomplished by the 
officials of the government alone, but by the people of 
the nations who love peace. The paper also agreed that 
Japan must contribute an important share to the peace 
of the world, through the spirit of international agree- 
ment. Count Uchida urged the people of Japan to 
know more of international relations, in order that they 
may be better able to contribute to world peace and jus- 
tice. The writer in the Jijt followed this up by an 
appeal to the leaders of the nation for a movement to 
promote a thorough understanding of international re- 
lations and of the spirit expressed by Count Uchida. 


EDUCATION IN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


This more thorough knowledge and understanding is 
indeed very important in Japan, if the Washington Con- 
ference is to be really effective and if Japan is to get 
away from its old, narrow foreign policy. ‘lo work for 
this end, there are many organizations in Japan, such 
as the Japan Peace Society, the League of Nations Asso- 
ciation, the Japan Council of the World Alliance for the 
Promotion of International Friendship through the 
Churches, and the Women’s Peace Society of Japan. 
These organizations are doing much to lead the people 
to an understanding of the new ideas as to international 
relations. The leaders of the different groups have dif- 
ferent motives, but all contribute to the peace of the 
world. There is now an effort to unite all these organi- 
zations into a national federation similar to the National 
Council for the Limitation of Armaments in America. 
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ARBITRATION IN THE TACNA-ARICA 
DISPUTE 


After more than two months of negotiations between dele- 
gates from Chile and Peru to the Tacna-Arica Conference, 
during which it often appeared that the ancient sore pre- 
sented an insoluble problem, an agreement was formally 
reached on July 21 under which President Harding becomes 
arbitrator and the guiding force in the steps yet to be taken 
in future dealings between the two republics of the south 
over the territory. 

Thus it appears that the principle of arbitration has been 
invoked with such success to pave the way to the end of a 
quarrel that for many years has constituted a grave danger 
to the peace of South America—now making rapid progress 
toward stability. Moreover, to those interested in friend- 
ship and understanding between the nations of the Western 
World. there is cause for extreme gratification that Chile 
and Peru have been able to find a helpful friend in the 
United States. 

In outline, the work of President Harding will be as fol- 
lows: (1) to decide whether there shall be a plebiscite in 
the disputed area; (2) to determine the conditions of the 
plebiscite, if one is held; (3) to send the issue to further 
conference of representatives of Chile and Peru, if there is 
no plebiscite; and (4) to use the good offices of the United 
States, should such a conference fail. 

In the closing session of the conference, which was held 
in the Pan American Building, but lately the scene of the 
portentous negotiations of the Conference on the Limita- 
tion of Armament and Far Eastern Questions, Secretary 
Hughes, who had kept in close contact with the representa- 
tives of Chile and Peru, and was credited generally with 
having rendered great aid, made a speech in which he said, 
in part: 

This is a day of extraordinary achievement and promise. 
When at the opening of the conference I ventured to express 
the firm conviction that your zealous and well-directed ef- 
forts would be successful, none of us had any illusion as to 
the difficulty of the task before you. The controversy was 
one of long standing, and deep-seated convictions with re- 
spect to its merits had been formed in each country. The 
patriotic sentiment to which we look for the motive power 
of national progress had been evoked among both peoples in 
support of what were believed to be their just contentions. 
It would be difficult to conceive of a situation more fraught 
with danger or one with less promise of amicable adjust- 
ment. The conviction that, despite these serious obstacles, 
an agreement would be reached at this conference was based 
on the noble purpose and conciliatory disposition which had 
been evinced by both governments in the arrangements for 
the conference and upon the earnest desire of the delegates 
to reach’a sound basis of accord. We now witness the frui- 
tion of our hopes and the vindication of our confidence. 

To you, Excellencies, members of the Chilean and Peru- 
vian delegations, permit me to express not only my felicita- 
tions upon this happy result, but my deep appreciation of 
your able and earnest efforts which have made it possible. 
In your intimate contacts and candid and forcible repre- 
sentations of your respective positions, conscious of your 
weighty responsibility, you have maintained the best stand- 
ards of diplomatic endeavor in a grave exigency. You may 
return to your respective countries with the gratifying as- 
surance that you have most ably and faithfully discharged 
your onerous duties, and that this agreement represents no 
unreasonable sacrifice or disregard of any interest of your 
peoples, but a plan of settlement fair to both and which both 
have accepted with honorable regard for the interests of 
justice. You return with the assurance of the high esteem 
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in which you are held by all who have observed your con- 
duct of this difficult negotiation. 

It is difficult to overestimate the desirability of this agree- 
ment in the interest of the peoples of Chile and Peru. It 
points to a new era of peace and prosperity, in which friend- 
ship may be cultivated and mutual interest and opportuni- 
ties for co-operation will be safeguarded. But the advan- 
tuge to the peoples of Chile and Peru, inestimable as it is, 
forms but a part of the benefits which will accrue from this 
conference. 

I believe this to be the dawn of a new day in Latin Amer 
ica. This long-standing controversy has been a sore spot 
and this amicable adjustment is the healing which gives 
promise of the development of better relations throughout 
Latin America and of the promotion of the growth of sound 
opinion, It is a vindication of the processes of peace. It is 
easy to talk of the prevention of war, but inevitably there 
will be differences, and serious controversies, and if these 
are not to be settled by force, there must be peaceful solu- 
tions, which can be had only through the efforts of govern- 
ments which determinedly seek peace and make it possible 
by providing for the contacts of honorable and reasonable 
men whose ability, ingenuity, and wisdom will be utilized 
not to devise grounds for continuing differences, but prac- 
tical bases of agreement. 


The Chilean Ambassador, Sefor Don Beltran Mathieu, 
voiced much the same thought in his closing address, part 
of which follows: 


I am certain that among the principals and witnesses as- 
sembled in this building to participate at this happy cere- 
mony there is one dominating thought, namely, that Pan 
Americanism is no vain and empty word, 

The concept of Pan Americanism announced by Bolivar 
and formulated by Monroe is today being given. practical 
realization by President Harding. He is making it a reality 
in harmony with the spirit of this free people, who, while 
deeply appreciating and enjoying their own liberty and in- 
dependence, is fully capable, at the same time. of appreciat- 
ing and respecting the rights and independence of other 
nations. 

The conference now brought to a close marks a distinet 
epoch in the development of Pan Americanism. offering a 
xreat example and pointing the direction to future progress. 
‘ The Chilean-Peruvian Conference at Washington was held 
in the most favorable surroundings, enjoying ample official 
and social hospitality. Its work was carried on with the 
utmost freedom, far removed from outside pressure of any 
kind whatsoever. 

When, in the midst of the natural and inevitable difficul- 
ties which arise in negotiations of this character, it was nec- 
essary to ask for advice, such counsel—wise, discreet, and 
opportune—was cheerfully given by the Secretary of State 
of the United States, the Hon. Charles E. Hughes, whose 
personality in the sphere of international relations has be- 
come the symbol of peace and good-will, 


On behalf of Peru, Dr. Meliton F. Porras delivered a clos- 
ing speech, in which appeared thoughts at one with those of 
the Secretary of State and the Chilean Ambassador. Dr. 
Porras said: 


This is both a solemn and happy moment, because the 
first decisive step toward peace and harmony in South 
America, where, for many years both were uncertain or 
weakened in a considerable portion of the continent, has at 
last been taken. The Peruvian delegation declares that it 
feels honored and satisfied to have contributed its share to 
this auspicious issue and to have interpreted, in furthering 
this end, the ardent desire of its country. 

But it is not we, or our distinguished colleagues represent- 
ing Chile, who are the chief authors of this wholesome and 
beneficent achievement. The real author, as has already 
been given to understand, is that dominant desire which is 
to be found in the minds of the men who direct the destinies 
of this great Republic; it is that love of peace and of justice 
which has thus prompted them to institute this diplomatic 
meeting: to foster its development within the peaceful sur- 
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roundings in which it has progressed, and to bring it to 
fruition with such positive advantage to the contending 
parties. 

And why, we ask, should not this example be the begin- 
ning on this continent of that dreamed-of golden age of in- 
ternational justice, an ideal which so many famous states- 
men have pursued during these last few years? 


AN IDEA FROM AUSTRALIA 


The ApvocaTe is in receipt of an interesting communica- 
tion from Miss Eleanor M. Moore, secretary of the Victorian 
Council of the Australian Peace Alliance, which comprises a 
group of peace, labor, religious, and political organizations 
in the far-away new commonwealth. With the courage and 
faith of a pioneer people, the Australians propose to reach 
a warless world by the route of complete disarmament of 
the nations, and they 
ument by a world-wide system of referenda, believing the 


propose to reach complete disarm- 


people of the civilized nations will give a demonstration of 
hatred of war that the statesmen of the world must heed. 


The letter to the ApvocaTE, one of more than 1.000) sent 


to all parts of the world, follows: 


In this letter we bring forward for your consideration a 
suggestion concerning this most vital matter and all that it 
involves for the welfare of mankind. 

It is obvious that the peoples of the world pay the price 
of armaments and war in many ways, and that the price is 
a heavy one, even in time of “peace,” when the next war is 
in preparation. We therefore suggest that the peoples should 
have an opportunity to state definitely whether they wish to 
retain this ancient system, and that the question should be 
put to them apart from any other political issue. 

Let simultaneous referenda be held, after negotiations by 
international conference or otherwise, putting before the 
men and women of each State this or a similarly worded 
question: 

Are you willing that this (republic, kingdom, duchy, do- 
minion, commonwealth, federation, or as the case may be) 
of —— should disarm completely, on condition that the other 
States specified below do the same? 

Here would follow the names of the other States, with a 
memorandum to the effect that each of them was putting 
the same question before its people at the same time. 

In the event of a universal reply in the affirmative, gov- 
ernments could at once abolish all preparations for war. 
Should there be any negative answers, friendly persuasion 
could be brought to bear on the peoples so voting, with the 
object of inducing them to fall into line with the rest of the 
world. 

Certain objections must be considered : 

The Cost of Such Referenda.—If each State paid for its 
own referendum, the cost would be fairly distributed, while. 
if the result were complete disarmament, the cost would very 
quickly be saved. 

Peoples Undeveloped Politically and Turbulent) Border 
Tribes.—If a people were not sufficiently developed to un- 
derstand a referendum, they would not be likely to be a 
serious menace; it might be necessary for a time to have 
some kind of local police, under international control, to 
keep order. 

We believe that the suggestion made in this letter is sound 
in principle and should be adopted at the earliest possible 
moment, in the hope of thus ending the awful scourge of the 
war system by a decisive act on the part of the peoples of 
the world. It may be impossible for a time, but, if it be 
eventually adopted, much preliminary thought and discus- 
sion will be necessary and cannot begin too soon. We there- 
fore bring it under your notice now, and if your considera- 
tion be favorable we would ask your advocacy of such 
referenda. 


ADVOCATE 
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THE HUGHES-HOLT CORRESPONDENCE 
CLEARS THE AIR 


The letters of Mr. Hamilton Holt, president of the Wood- 
row Wilson Democracy, to Secretary Hughes regarding the 
Permanent Court of International Justice and the relations 
of the United States to the League of Nations, the 
Secretary's replies are much more important than the rather 
scant attention they received in the daily press would indi- 


cate. 

Careful reading of Mr. Hughes’ two letters will yield a 
very clear picture of the mind of the Administration when 
it decided to the Treaty of Berlin instead of 
resubmitting the Treaty of Versailles, as President Harding 
at first evidently wished to do. It also will yield a picture 
of what is in the Administration’s mind as to the problem 
of American participation in the work of the Permanent 
for recognition of the Senate's 


negotiate 


Court, and as to the need 
power and purposes, 

Lack of space will not permit printing the complete cor- 
Moreover, the correspondence is not important 
because of its but the 
revelation, in Mr. Hughes’ clear and lucid style, of what is 
in the Administration mind. Therefore only the letters of 


respondence, 


controversial features. because of 


Mr. Hughes are given below. The general tenor of Mr. 
Holt’s letters will appear, of course, from Mr. Hughes’ 
replies. 

The first Hughes letter, dated July 13 and replying to 


Mr. Holt’s letter of July 7, follows: 


My Dear Mr. Hout: 


I have received your letter of July 7th. 

You are good enough to refer to my speech at the Union 
League Club of New York in March, 1919, reviewing the 
preliminary draft of the Covenant of the League of Nations. 
The question as to the extent to which my suggestions were 
met was quite fully discussed in the campaign of 1920, and 
I then stated my views, as to the deficiencies of the revised 
draft, in public speeches which were fully reported. I see 
no useful purpose in going over that matter at this time, 
and I may simply point out that I did not regard any of 
my suggestions as adequately met in the revision of the 
Covenant save the first, as to the requirement of unanimity 
in decision. 

As to the other matters you bring up, permit me to say: 

In connection with Colonel Harvey's statement as to the 
commissions or Committees appointed by the League, permit 
me to call your attention to the action of the Senate in 
assenting to the Treaty with Germany, providing that the 
United States “shall not be represented or participate in any 
body, agency, or commission,” uniess Congress “shall provide 
for such representation or participation.” 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE LEAGUE 


There has been much fruitless talk about answering com 
munications from the League. It may be pointed out that 
a large number of these are of a purely formal nature, for 
the purpose of giving information. I have endeavored to 
deal with all communications courteously and appropriately, 
and reports to the contrary are evidently based on inade- 
quate information. Of course, whatever your wishes may 
be, the fact is that the United States is not a member of 
the League and I have no authority to act as if it were. 

We have had appropriate representation at health con- 
ferences. I am advised of the work of the International 
Oflice of Public Health in Paris, and I do not believe that 
the interests of international health have been injured by 
the fact that that office has remained intact. 
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COURSE OF THE AMERICAN HAGUE JUDGES 


You are in error in your statement that [ have prevented 
“the American Hague judges from sending in nominations 
for the Permanent Court of International Justice of the 
League.” The American Hague judges acted in accordance 
with their own views .of propriety. So far as the court 
itself is concerned, I have too long advocated the judicial 
settlement of justiciable controversies between nations to 
make it necessary for me to discuss my general attitude. I 
may point out, however, that under the present constitution 
of the International Court, this government has no voice 
in the election of the judges of the court, as the judges are 
elected by the Council and Assembly of the League of 
Nations. I see no prospect for any treaty or convention by 
which we should share in the maintenance of the court 
until some provision is made by which, without membership 
in the League, this government would be able to have an 
appropriate voice in the election of judges. 

WORK OF THE RECENT CONFERENCE 

I do not agree with your comment that the results of the 
recent Conference on Limitation of Armament could have 
been accomplished or the work “have been doe better and 
long ago” had the United States been a member of the 
League. I do not care to discuss matters which are ob- 
viously subjects of conjecture, but my own view is that the 
important results of the conference were made possible 
because it was a limited conference, held in Washington. 
by the nations immediately concerned, and was not asso- 
ciated with other enterprises. 

I may add that I regret that you should permit yourself, 
in your zeal for the cause you have espoused, to say that I 
had abandoned our late allies in making a separate peace 
with Germany. Such observations will do your cause no 
zood. The separate Treaty with Germany was concluded 
for the sufficient reason that it became perfectly clear, after 
the most careful consideration, that the resubmission of the 
Treaty of Versailles with suggested reservations would 
have no other result than the renewal of the former con- 
troversy and its continuance for an indefinite time. It was 
in the interest of the allies, as well as of ourselves, and it 
Was essential to the cause of peace, that we should dispose 
of the matter by a separate treaty, and this was accom- 
plished in a manner confirming our own rights and not 
derogating from those of the allies. It is necessary. when 
we deal with concrete situations, to understand what courses 
are practicable. 

I must decline to comply with your request for a dis- 
cussion of governmental policies in this correspondence, as 
these will be the subject of official announcements from 
time to time, as may be found to be advisable. The Admin- 
istration has been endeavoring and will continue to en- 
deavor to promote the cause of peace in every practicable 
way, and I think there has been a degree of success in this 
effort which is even greater than could reasonably have been 
anticipated eighteen months ago. 

I remain, very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) CHARLES E. HuGues. 


Secretary Hughes’ second letter, replying to one from 
Mr. Holt dated July 18, was sent on July 19, as follows: 


My Dear Mr. Hott: 


Your letter of July 18th has been received. 

Having made my statement in my answer, under date of 
July 13th, to your previous letter, I see no reason why I 
should repeat it. You will find in that letter my reply to 
your observations on the various matters you had brought 
up, and I must decline to follow you in further discussion. 

I may say that, so far as nominations for the International 
Court are concerned, I was not responsible for the delay to 
which you refer, and I so informed the American judges at 
the time of transmitting the invitations to them. This delay 
did not preclude the nominations being made. The point 
Was that the American judges had been appointed under 
The Hague Convention of 1907, and they were asked to 
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take action under another treaty, to which the United States 
Was not a party. In these circumstances the American 
judges acted, as I understand it, in accordance with their 
own views of propriety. 


“MANIFESTO OF THE THIRTY-ONE” 


There is one point which you say I have ignored, and that 
is your reference to what you call the “manifesto of the 
thirty-one” in October, 1920. IT had supposed that I had 
dealt with that when I told you in my recent letter that the 
separate Treaty with Germany was negotiated for the 
sutlicient reason that it became perfectly clear, after the 
most careful consideration, that the resubmission of the 
Treaty of Versailles with suggested reservations would have 
no other result than the renewal of the former controversy 
and its continuance for an indefinite time. In short, the 
separate treaty was the only practicable way of dealing 
with the question. 

The statement of the thirty-one, of course, expressed 
sincerely the point of view I entertained in common with 
the others at the time the statement was signed, but the 
Administration was compelled to deal with the situation as 
it found it on coming into power. 


QUESTION OF ENTERING THE LEAGUE 


In your observations you seem to imply that I have been 
invested with some authority to make this government a 
member of the League of Nations upon such reservations as 
I might propose. If you have any such notion I must ask 
you to disabuse your mind of it. Entrance into the League 
of Nations on any conditions could be accomplished only 
by treaty, and treaties cannot be made except in the con 
stitutional manner. It is idle to propose what it is found 
cannot be effected. That is not the way to make progress, 
internationally or otherwise. What I said with respect to 
the Treaty with Germany is applicable. 

Really, [ cannot see any reason why you should address 
me in the manner you have chosen, in view of the fact that 
the attitude of the Administration upon this subject was 
frankly and definitively stated in President Harding's mes- 
sage to Congress in April, 1921. The President then said: 


WHAT THE PRESIDENT SAID 


“In the existing League of Nations, world-governing with 
its superpowers, this Republic will have no part. There can 
be no misinterpretation, and there will be no betrayal of the 
deliberate expression of the American people in the recent 
election; and, settled in our decision for ourselves, it is only 
fair to say to the world in general, and to our associates in 
war in particular, that the League Covenant can have no 
sanction by us. bd 

“The aim to associate nations to prevent war, preserve 
peace, and promote civilization our people most cordially 
applauded. We yearned for this new instrument of justice, 
but we can have no part in a committal to an agency of force 
in unknown contingencies; we can recognize no super 
authority. 

“Manifestly, the highest purpose of the League of Nations 
was defeated in linking it with the treaty of peace and 
making it the enforcing agency of the victors of the war. 
International association for permanent peace must be con 
ceived solely as an instrumentality of justice, unassociated 
with the passions of yesterday, and not so constituted as to 
attempt the dual functions of a political instrument instru 
ment of the conquerors and of an agency of peace. There 
can be no prosperity for the fundamental purposes sought 
to be achieved by any such association, so long as it is an 
organ of any particular treaty, or committed to the attain- 
ment of the special aims of any nation or group of nations. 

“The American aspiration-—indeed, the world aspiration 
Was an association of nations, based upon the application 
of justice and right, binding us in conference and = co- 
operation for the prevention of war and pointing the way 
to a higher civilization and international fraternity in which 
all the world might share. In rejecting the League Covenant 
and uttering that rejection to our own people and to the 
world, we make no surrender of our hope and aim for an 
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association to promote peace, in which we would most 
heartily join. We wish it to be conceived in peace and 
dedicated to peace, and will relinquish no effort to bring 
the nations of the world into such fellowship. not in the 
surrender of national sovereignty, but rejoicing in a nobler 
exercise of it in the advancement of human activities. amid 
the compensations of peaceful achievement.” 

As I said in my former letter, the Administration has been 
endeavoring in every practicable way to promote the cause 
of peace and has been measurably successful in this great 
work. 

As I have already advised you, I cannot undertake to 
discuss in this correspondence the future action of this gov- 
ernment, which will be announced in official statements 
from time to time, and I must ask you to consider this 
correspondence closed. 

Very sincerely yours, 


(Signed) CHARLES EF. HuGiHeEs. 


GERMAN PROPERTY AND THE UNDER- 
WOOD BILL 


When this issue of the ApvocaTE is in the hands of its 
readers conflict will probably be under way, in a subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Judiciary Committee. over the bill in- 
troduced by Senator Underwood to create an American 
commission to pass on the claims of American citizens and 
claims of the American Government against the former 
German and Austro-Hungarian their au- 
thorities with the view of satisfying those claims out of the 
properties held by the Alien Property Custodian. That, 
despite the fact that on August 10 Secretary Hughes an- 
nounced that agreement had been reached with Germany for 
a mixed commission. The State Department is emphatically 
opposed to the measure, regarding it as simply an instru- 
ment of confiscation. Hearings are scheduled to be held 
shortly before a subcommittee headed by Senator Cummins, 
in which the State Department's representatives will present 
their views. 


governments or 


DRASTIC FEATURES 


The drastic nature of the bill will appear when it is un- 
derstood that, in addition to the claims of the citizens of the 
United States, the provision for claims by the Government 
of the United States embraces “all its pensions or compen- 
sation in the nature of pensions to its naval and military 
victims of war (including members of its air force), whether 
mutilated, wounded, sick or invalided, and to the dependents 
of such victims”; also “the cost of assistance’ by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States “to prisoners of war and to 
their families and dependents”: and also “allowances” by the 
Government of the United States “to the families and de- 
pendents of mobilized persons or persons serving with its 
forces.” Provision is made for the satisfaction of these 
claims out of the property held by the Alien Property Cus- 
todian, in accordance with a stated order of priority, the 
government coming last. 

Senator Underwood, who points out that the commission 
to be created under his bill would be appointed by President 
Harding, subject to confirmation by the Senate, argues that 
it is time that something be done to reimburse American 
citizens for their just claims against the German govern- 
ment. Further, he argues that, at the rate claims have been 
allowed against the funds in the hands of the Alien Property 
Custodian, it is doubtful that there will be enough left to 
secure American claims unless action is taken swiftly. He 
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also makes the point that there has been much discussion of 
returning German property to its owners, but little effective 
work to protect American interests—even the claims of the 
relatives of persons “who were murdered in the sinking of 
the Lusitania” having not been settled. 


OPPOSITION IN SENATE AND STATE DEPARTMENT 


Immediate opposition was manifested in the Senate to Mr. 
Underwood's plan from both sides of the chamber, Senator 
Borah, Republican, and Senator Walsh, Democrat, of Mon- 
tana, opposing the principle of confiscation, and Senator 
King, Democrat, saying the Underwood measure is “immoral 
and violative of the fundamental principles of the American 
government.” And the State Department went into action 
about 10 days later, when, on July 29, Secretary Hughes ad- 
dressed a letter to Senator Knute Nelson, chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee, to which the bill had been referred, 
in which he said: 


It is hardly necessary for me to say that I am most 
anxious that a settlement of the claims of American citizens 
should be promptly effected. You undoubtedly appreciate 
that in addition to the difficulties which, as a result of polit- 
ical and economic conditions, have confronted the nations 
with which the United States was associated in the war in 
effecting settlement of claims against former enemy coun- 
tries, the Government of the United States was obliged to 
deal with conditions incident to the conclusion of treaties 
with Germany, Austria, and Hungary to re-establish friendly 
relations with those nations. 


NEGOTIATIONS WITH GERMANY 


Following the conclusion of such treaties, negotiations 
were entered into with Germany looking to the adjustment 
of the claims of our citizens pursuant to the rights of the 
United States recognized under the treaty concluded August 
25, 1921, with that country. It is contemplated that a mixed 
commission on which Germany will have representation will 
be established to determine the amounts of these claims in 
accordance with the procedure usually governing matters of 
this kind. 

I am glad to say that, despite the recent difficulties in 
Germany, which apparently have delayed the completion of 
the arrangement, gratifying progress has been made and I 
believe that a satisfactory convention will shortly be signed. 
The negotiations with the German Government indicate a 
desire on its part to move as expeditiously as possible with 
a view to the consummation of the plans under considera- 
tion. It is manifest that legislation such as that contem- 
plated by the bill in question would be embarrassing to the 
Executive in dealing with the matter of these claims, since 
the enactment of the bill into law would make it necessary 
to abandon present plans. 


PRACTICE OF MIXED COMMISSIONS 


Apart from this effect of the passage of the bill, I may say 
that it seems to me entirely appropriate that the usual prac- 
tice should be followed in the determination of international 
claims, and that Germany should have appropriate repre- 
sentation upon a mixed claims commission by which the 
amount of these claims shall be assessed. The bill seems to 
deal with the settlement of claims as if it were purely a 
domestic affair. But the claims are those of American citi- 
zens against Germany, Austria, and Hungary, and it has 
hitherte been contemplated, as the joint resolution of Con- 
gress approved July 2, 1921, makes clear, that these govern- 
ments shall make suitable provision for the satisfaction of 
these claims. 

But if these governments are to make such provision, I 
should regard it as proper that they should have the oppor- 
tunity of being represented on the claims commission by 
which the amount of the claims is to be fixed. I do not see 
that any different principle should be applied because we 
hold the private property of former enemies in pledge; but 
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this situation, I should suppose, would rather make the 
course to which I have referred, if possible, still more im- 
portant before resort were had to such property for satis- 
faction. To undertake to exclude a nation in a case like the 
present from any participation or voice in matters thus 
vitally affecting its interests, and to deal with such matters 
by er-parte action, would be, in my judgment, at variance 
with the principles and practice generally observed by na- 
tions in their relations with each other, and IT should think 
it unfortunate if such a course were initiated by this gov- 
ernment. 


POSSIBILITIES OF FUTURE 


I do not speak of the situation which would be disclosed 
if Germany refused to make an arrangement for a commis- 
sion to act in the assessment of claims in a manner which 
would be reasonable and satisfactory to our government. I 
am, however, speaking of the present situation, in which 
negotiations are pending and where there is every reason to 
believe that they will shortly be concluded. 

I shall not discuss the plan which the bill sets forth, of 
confiscating the property in the hands of the Alien Property 
Custodian by providing for its application not only to the 
payment of the claims of American citizens, but also to the 
claims of this government for pensions and allowances, as 
described in the bill. While the latter class of claims is to 
be postponed in payment to the former, all are to be satisfied 
under the provisions of the bill, and it is manifest that the 
entire private property of former enemy nationals in the 
hands of the Alien Property Custodian will not be sufficient 
for the purposes stated. 


CONGRESSIONAL ATTITUDE ON CONFISCATION 


Up to this time Congress has not committed itself to a 
confiscatory policy. In the joint resolution of July 2, 1921, 
Congress provided that the property should be retained by 
the United States, and no disposition thereof should be made 
except as had been or might be provided by law, until such 
time as Germany and Austria and Hungary “shall have re- 
spectively made suitable provision for the satisfaction of all 
claims against said governments respectively” of American 
citizens who have been damaged through the action of these 
governments, as stated, and until compliance with the other 
provisions of the resolution. In other words, so far as the 
claims of American citizens are concerned, the properties in 
the hands of the Alien Property Custodian, or their proceeds 
if liquidated, are to be held virtually in pledge until Ger- 


“many, Austria, and Hungary respectively make suitable pro- 


vision for the satisfaction of these claims. 


THE AGREEMENT WITH GERMANY 


The text of the agreement reached with Germany by the 
State Department, subsequent to Secretary Hughes’ letter to 
Senator Nelson, follows: 


The United States of America and Germany, being desir- 
ous of determining the amount to be paid by Germany in 
satisfaction of Germany’s financial obligations under the 
treaty concluded by the two governments on August 25, 1921, 
which secures to the United States and its nationals rights 
specified under a resolution of the Congress of the United 
States of July 2, 1921, including rights under the Treaty of 
Versailles, have resolved to submit the question for decision 
to a mixed commission and have appointed as their plenipo- 
tentiaries for the purpose of concluding the following agree- 
ment the President of the United States of America - 
and the President of the German Empire, who, hav- 
ing communicated their full powers, found to be in good and 
due form, have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE I 


The commission shall pass upon the following categories 
of claims, which are more particularly defined in the treaty 
of August 25, 1921, and in the Treaty of Versailles: 

: 1. Claims of American citizens, arising since July 31, 1914, 
in respect of damage to, or seizure of, their property, rights 
and interests, including any company or association in which 
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they are interested, within German territory as it existed on 
August 1, 1914; 

2. Other claims for loss or damage to which the United 
States or its nationals have been subjected with respect te 
injuries to persons, or to property, rights and interests, in- 
cluding any company or association in which American na- 
tionals are interested, since July 31, 1914, as a consequence 
of the war; 

3. Debts owing to American citizens by the German Gov- 
ernment or by German nationals. 


ArTIcLe Il 


The Government of the United States and the Government 
of Germany shall each appoint one commissioner. The two 
governments shall, by agreement, select an umpire to decide 
upon any cases concerning which the commissioners may 
disagree, or upon any points of difference that may arise in 
the course of their proceedings. Should the umpire or any 
of the commissioners die or retire, or be unable for any rea- 
son to discharge his functions, the same procedure shall be 
followed for filling the vacancy as was followed in appoint- 
ing him. 


ARTICLE IIT 


The commissioners shall meet at Washington within two 
months after the coming into force of the present agreement 
They may fix the time and the place of their subsequent 
meetings according to convenience. 


ArticLe IV 


The commissioners shall keep an accurate record of the 
questions and cases submitted and correct minutes of their 
proceedings. To this end each of the governments may ap- 
point a secretary, and these secretaries shall act together as 
joint secretaries of the commission and shall be subject to 
its decision. 

The commission may also appoint and employ any other 
necessary officer or officers to assist in the performance of 
its duties. The compensation to be paid to any such officer 
or officers shall be subject to the approval of the two govy- 
ernments. 

ARTICLE V 


Each government shall pay its own expenses, including 
compensation of its own commissioner, agent or counsel. All 
other expenses which by their nature are a charge on both 
governments, including the honorarium of the umpire, shall 
be borne by the two governments in equal moieties. 

ARTICLE VI 

The two governments may designate agents and counsel 
who may present oral or written arguments to the com- 
mission. 

The commission shall receive and consider all written 
statements or documents which may be presented to it by or 
on behalf of the respective governments in support of or in 
answer to any claim. 

The decisions of the commission and those of the umpire 
(in case there may be any) shall be accepted as final and 
binding upon the two governments. 

ArTICLE VII 

The present agreement shall come into force on the date 
of its signature. 

President Harding named Associate Justice William R. 
Day, of the United States Supreme Court, as the umpire 
provided in the agreement. 


It is understood that the State Department holds that no 
action by the Senate, in the form of ratification, is necessary 
to put the agreement with Germany for the mixed commis- 
sion into operation. If there were the ratification doubtless 
would be forthcoming without delay, judging by the opinions 
expressed when the Underwood bill was discussed in the 
Senate. 
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THE DEBT AND REPARATION 
LABYRINTH 


For the past month foremost statesmen of the world have 
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been concentrated again on the economic problems growing 


out of the relations between the Allies and the United 
States during the war and out of the Treaty of Versailles; 
and, so far as the public can see, the statesmen are lo 


nearer an affirmative answer, complete or partial, than they 
were six months ago or twelve months ago. 

About the middle of August, M. Jean V. Parmentier, repre- 
senting the French Government, concluded his negotiations 
with Secretary Mellon, acting for the Foreign Debt Com- 
mission, and prepared to return and make report to Premier 
Poincaré. No definite conclusion had been 
tary Mellon was compelled to say to M. Parmentier what 
the law of this country had provided, namely, that the Debt 


reached. Secre- 


Commission may refund the obligations owed this country 
by France, Great Britain, and other European nations asso- 
ciated with us in the World War, but it cannot cancel the 
debts. And that evidently reduced the conversation between 
M. Parmentier and Mr. Mellon almost to the level of techni- 
cal discussion of accounting, since cancellation is the only 


way France sees out of the situation. Possible reduction 
of French military forces may have figured, but that could 
have been no more than a detail in comparison with the 


Inajor question. 

This flat position on the part of the United States with 
respect to the debts rendered futile an offer made by the 
Earl of Balfour, on behalf of Great Britain, on August 1, 
to cancel the debts due Great Britain by other European 
nations if the United States would the debt due it 
by Great Britain. The Balfour argument was that it would 
be manifestly unfair for one partner in a common enter- 


cancel 


prise—-the late war—to bear the great burden of canceling 
debts due it by certain of the partners, while being compelled 
by another partner to meet the debt it owed that partner. 
Of course, the Earl of Balfour knew when he made the offer 
that there was a law in this country preventing its accept- 
He probably thought to test the possibility of a pub- 
If 


ance. 
lic opinion in this country that would change the law. 
the result has not favorable. 

And while M. Parmentier and Mr. Mellon were negotiating 
in this country, and just after the Earl of Balfour 
mitted the British offer of general cancellation—a!l resulting 
in nothing—the prime ministers of Great Britain, 
Belgium, and other nations concerned with German repara- 
tions were preparing to meet in London in “the thirteenth 
They met in due course. 
Mr. Lloyd-George. 


SO, been 


sub- 


France, 


allied” conference. For days they 
debated various proposals and theories. 
upholding the British theory, wanted to grant Germany a 
moratorium in the payment of her reparation obligations, 
and also wanted to reduce the total reparation obligation 
heavily. The British at time another lately 
talked about reducing the total obligation of Germany from 
132.000,000,000 gold marks to 50,000,000,000. M. Poincaré, 
insisting upon France being paid what Germany is obli- 


one or have 


gated to pay, urged such steps of coercion and extraction 
as Allied control of German mines and forests. The upshot 


was, on August 14, an agreement to disagree, and the con- 


ference was dissolved. 

The net result of it all today, so far as observers can see, 
is a policy of do nothing about the actual payment of the 
several sets of debts, running high into the billions. while 
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the question of German reparations, underlaid as it is with 
political and economic dynamite, is left for the time being 
in the hands of the Reparations Commission. That body 
will pass on such matters as temporary relief to Germany 
and supervision of her finances, while the heads of the big 
European powers take time to think again what they shall 
attempt to do in formulating fundamental policies. In the 
question of reparations the United States, of course, has 
no part, other than to collect what is due it for the costs 
of its army of occupation on the Rhine, and other than to 
indicate semi-ofticially and very guardedly, from time to 
time, a belief that reparations should be cut somewhat. 

With the debt cancellation question thrust aside for the 
event, and the 
thrown back on the minds of the European statesmen, and 
with France occupying the pivotal position in future negotia- 
tions on the subject, as in past negotiations, two articles 
that recently appeared in the American press are important. 
Frank A. Vanderlip, in the York World. 
it seems, Mr. Vanderlip is led to the conclusion 
The other 
Frank R. Kent, in the Baltimore Sun, being 
Parmentier shortly after he 
reached this country, and therefore a of France. 
Comparison of the two articles will give an idea of the com- 


time being, in any reparations questions 


One is by New 
Reluctantly, 
that France’s position is fundamentally wrong. 
article is by 
mainly an interview with M. 


defense 


plexities of the problem faced by the statesmen of Europe, 
und in lesser degree by those of this country, since the world 
is too small for good or ill results in Europe not to be felt 
in the United States. 

In Mr. Vanderlip’s 
meeting, in the World this appears: 


article, written before the London 


The world of Europe awaits the outcome of a conversation 
between two men, and the lives of 440,000,000 of peoples 
will be vitally affected by the result of that conversation. 

History is not made by the masses; events are shaped, 
history is written, by comparatively few hands. It is not 
peoples. but people, who make history, and the making not 
only of the immediate history of Europe, but the shaping of 
endless consequences, lie not in the hands of Premiers 
Poincaré and Lloyd-George. 

What are the elemental facts with which these two men 
have to deal? With increasing clearness, these fundamental 
facts are coming into view. An imposed peace was made at 
Paris. There was left out every element of that vision of 
justice and hope for brotherhood which Woodrow Wilson 
had. There was no magnanimity in the peace; there was 
almost a total absence of justice. “Vengeance is mine, saith 
the Lord,” but the Allies thought vengeance was theirs, and 
so shaped a peace of vengeance. The fruits are bitter. 


VENGEANCE WAS BLIND 


Vengeance is blind, and in this case the blindness took, 
particularly, the form of economic blindness. Economic 
illusions of far-reaching consequence were engendered. 
France was a pitiful victim of the war, but she is now a 
more pitiful victim of illusions created by peace. Acting 
under the illusion that as the desperately injured but vic- 
torious nation she could collect from Germany material 
recompense for her injuries, she has expended 90,000,000,000 
francs in partially healing her wounds. Some of this ex- 
penditure was wise, some was not honestly handled—but it 
Was spent. Against it she wrote in deficient budgets “recoy- 
erable expenditures.” It was not recoverable, and to pro- 
vide funds she created a short-term floating debt of 90,000,- 
000,000 francs. 

Now. to face the realities of her cast-off illusions leaves 
her in a card-house of finance. 

That is one reason why Premier Poincaré cannot come in 
conference with Premier Lloyd-George seeing realities clean- 
eyed. But there is another reason. France lives in terror 
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of a reconstructed Germany. If there had been a just peace, 
Germany might have accepted it in good part and her 
war spirit, dragged in the dust, might never have recovered. 
Instead of that, an unjust peace has been administered un- 
wisely. German sensibilities—Germans have sensibilities, 
although propaganda has led us to doubt it—have been out- 
raged by African troops and by thousands of provocative 
actions. The Germans would not be human if they had not 
developed the spirit of resentment found here today and 
which offers a sound basis for the fears of France. A re- 
constructed Germany, left uncontrolled by a powerful as- 
sociation of nations and held in check by no opposing 
alliances or guarantees, is a danger to France. 


ENGLAND SEES REALITIES 


England, seeing that the reality of the situation is that 
the economic impossibilities demanded were an attempt to 
undo the peace, is prepared to wipe out at least some of 
the errors and to permit Eurupe to have a fresh start. But 
France cannot awake from her illusion to face bankruptcy 
nor face with equanimity a reconstructed Germany that 
would be a reconstructed enemy. Therefore France cannot 
be expected to send M. Poincaré to the conference seeing 
and accepting the realities. 


FEARS RED REVOLUTION 


At the moment there is less idleness in Germany than 
most other countries, but there seems to me to be inexorable 
factors at work which soon will produce large unemploy- 
ment. This is likely to come at the same moment that there 
are sharply advancing price levels. That is what I beiieve 
Germany is facing, unless there be relief within the next 
few months. ; 

This promises a revolution from the Left. It might be 
sternly repressed and so open the way for a swing of 
political control to the Right, placing, for the time being, 
political control in the hands of the reactionary monarchical 
purty. But whether the government is administered by the 
Center, Left. or Right, no government can remove the 
economic disabilities that are gripping Germany. 


SCOUTS BAVARIAN DANGER 


I attach no great importance to the present internal von- 
troversy between Bavaria and the federal government. That 
movement is but repeating American history ; it is a struggle 
between the ideas of State sovereignty and centralized 
government. There is a background of monarchical senti- 
ment in Bavaria, but its supporters are too wise to wish to 
press that movement in the time when they know a newly 
constituted monarchy would face such economic troubles as 
would insure its early downfall. I have talked with Chan- 
cellor Wirth and with the Bavarian Prime Minister, Count 
Lerchenfeld. I believe the attitude of both governments is 
too sane and moderate and their recognition of the dangers 
with which Germany is confronted too clear to permit this 
domestic political difference to drift into an active break. 

A failure by these two statesmen to reach a_ practical 
agreement which will permit the revival of the economic 
life of Europe will mean, I believe, terrible consequences. 
I could tell of Austria; of the inescapable grip of economic 
facts on the throat of Hungary; of the political chaos in 
Poland or of the complete economic decay of Russia, and 
any one of these factors ordinarily would be enough to con- 
vince me of the gravity of the European situation. But for 
some weeks I have been studying conditions in Germany, 
and that leads me to emphasize the importance of the com- 
ing crisis in Germany if no relief is afforded her. 


ECONOMIC CRISIS APPROACHING 


The casual observer would see the industries of Germany 
almost fully employed, a fairly orderly state of society. 
splendid cities kept in irreproachable neatness, a fairly 
satisfactory harvest, tempting shop windows and abun- 
dantly supplied hotel tables. From all this it might be 
argued that a German crisis is the illusion of a pessimistic 
economic mind. In the face of present facts, however, I 











believe the deeper observer cannot fail to see inevitably the 
approach of an economic crisis of the gravest order. In 
about a month's time we have seen the mark depreciate 
from 200 to the dollar to 600 to the dollar. All the forces 
that led to the depreciation are still at work, some with re- 
doubled strength. 

Economic forces, dynamic economic events, do not stand 
still waiting the outcome of political discussions. Germany 
at present is raising but three-fifths of her food supply and 
only two-thirds of her fodder requirements. She must im 
port raw material, her manufactures and her manufacturers 
must produce for export enough to pay for these essential 
requirements, and the world must be prepared to buy these 
goods or Germany will go hungry. 


IN GRIP OF ECONOMIC VISE 


German industry today is in the grip of economic pincers, 
and inevitable disaster can be precipitated from a movement 
by either jaw of the pincers. If the decline of the mark is 
stopped, manufacturers for export would find their cost of 
production speedily brought up to the world level and their 
export movement stopped. That was beginning before the 
recent decline in the mark. 

On the other hand, if the mark continues to decline, which 
now seems more probable, it inevitably will be accompanied 
by a credit crisis, of which signs are now plainly visible and 
the result of which is the extreme embarrassment of all 
production for domestic consumption. 

If the consequences of the unaltered peace terms are really 
likely to be so disastrous, one may well wonder why those 
consequences were not more clearly seen. I believe they 
are seen with great clarity by the English statesmen. Why, 
then, does not England, so strong in common sense, so ex- 
perienced in settling difficulties in a practical way—even 
when practical solutions violate theoretical principles—why 
should not such an England insist that France now come to 
take recognition of realities? Why does not England devise 
and enforce a program for the economic reconstruction of 
Europe? What I believe is the true reason for the semi 
paralysis of British action has come to me as a greater 
shock than anything I have learned in Europe. 

Bul'dog England, with a history full of such courage that 
she has seemed afraid of nothing, today is afraid of a 
break with France. She fears the 2.700 French airplanes, 
manned by the most daring and skilled airmen in the world. 
She has 800,000 reasons for fearing French military force, 
for France has the most formidable army in the world. She 
fears the undersea fleet that France has been steadily con- 
structing in the face of a world demand for disarmament. 
It is this fear that prevents England from taking a course 
so strong that it might result in a break with France, and 
unless she takes such a course, France, dominated by her 
financial difficulties and her fears of reconstructed Germany, 
hardly can be expected to give way in her ideas of her 
rights under the various treaties of Paris, so far as will 
permit the inauguration of a program that will avert the 
economic disaster with which the continent is threatened. 


AMERICA MIGHT SAVE EUROPE 


Must America stand by, either ignoring the facts or, if 
alive to them, helpless? If America’s moral forces were 
brought to bear on the situation and American financial 
strength brought to contribute to its solution, America might 
be the salvation of Europe. Here, again, history is not 
made by the masses, but by the acts of a few people. If 
there were combined in a President of the United States the 
moral vision of a Wilson, but with none of the disabilities 
of temperament which caused that moral vision to go down 
in utter wreck; the popular vigor and daring of a Roosevelt, 
and the shrewdness of a Elihu Root in his prime, there 
might be written some different page of history from those 
that are likely to be engrossed. It would need a govern- 
ment, with all those characteristics to grapple effectively 
with this problem, and back of such an administration there 
need would be a wise Congress, that would trust and follow 
the Executive. 

There is about as much chance of such an outcome as 
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there is that the conference between Premiers Lloyd-George 
and Poincaré will speedily reach an agreement which will 
save the situation. 


In Mr. Kent’s article in the Sun this appears: 


“All I can do is to lay the financial facts about France 
before the American Treasury officials and let them see 
exactly the fix she is in. I can suggest no plan by which 
France can now pay either interest or principal of her war 
debts. I have not come over for that purpose. I have come 
to lay all the data on the table, so that there may be no 
misunderstanding of France's position.” 

This is the way his mission to this country was summed 
up today by Jean V. Parmentier, Director of Finance of the 
French Treasury, who will appear before the American 
Foreign Debt Commission Thursday to discuss the funding 
of the French debt to this country. M. Parmentier is an 
exceedingly attractive and earnest young Frenchman of 
marked ability and charm. He presents his case with both 
force and logic. 


HAS NO PLAN AT PRESENT 


“France,” he says, “has no plan for paying the debt. How 
ean she have? With the best will in the world, she is un- 
able at this time to shoulder any additional burden without 
disaster. Faced this year with a heart-breaking deficit in 
her budget of more than four billions of franes, there seems 


no possible road to closing this gap except through the 
medium of further internal loans, which increase the na- 


tional debt, increase the annual interest thereon, and enlarge 
the annual deficit. It is a method that ultimately means 
instead of requiring 53 per cent of all revenue from all 
sources to meet this interest. 100 per cent wilk be required, 
and there will be nothing left for the expenses of running 
the French Government. 

“The only way back to balanced budgets and _ financial 
safety lies along the reparation route. Unless France, 
which has been brought to this point by the war, can secure 
reimbursement from Germany for the frightful damage 
wrought to the richest and most fertile part of the country, 
she cannot meet her obligations nor maintain her equi- 
librium. If France is to pay, she must be paid.” 


COMPARES 1913 AND 1922 BUDGETS 


Concerning the suggestion that France might better her 
financial situation by the cutting down of her military 


forces, the institution of rigid economy in governmental ex- 
penses, and the increase of her taxes, M. Parmentier has a 
very convincing and forceful answer. 

“Look for a moment,” he said, “at these figures of the 
proportion of revenue absorved by the national debt. the 
military forces, and the civil service, respectively : 


1913. 1922. 
eee ee 26.8% 525% 
rere rere 35.6% 19.5% 
ree ee ee 3T.6% 28% 


“This shows,” M. Parmentier continued, “that since the 
war began the interest on our national debt, not including 
foreign debts nor war debts, has doubled in its percentage 
of revenue absorbed, whereas the percentage of revenue 
devoted to keeping up our army has shrunk 16 per cent, 
and that devoted to all other governmental activities has 
dropped nearly 10 per cent. It seems to me these figures 
and facts are a sufficient answer to those who suggest that 
it is the expenses of our military forces or our governmental 
extravagance that prevent our finances from = attaining 
stability. 


90 BIILLION GOLD MARKS ADVANCE 


“The thing that hangs like a weight around the financial 
neck of France is the fact that she has advanced more than 
90.000,000,000 of gold marks for the restoration of the 


devastated area in anticipation of receiving this sum from 
and has not received it. 


Germany in reparations due Under 
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these circumstances does it not seem unreasonable to ask 
France to scale down her reparation Claims against Germany 
unless some adjustment of France's foreign debts can be 
made? Would France, for instance, have the right to reduce 
her claim against Germany when she is unable to pay the 
claims of America and England against France?’ 

Taking up the matter of the income tax in France, M. 
Parmentier gave some interesting figures. 

“Do you know,” he said, “that there are only 32 people in 
the whole of France who have incomes exceeeding 1,000,000 
francs a year? One million frances at the present rate of 
exchange is less than $100,000. Do you know that there are 
under 200 people in the whole of France who have annual 
incomes exceeding 500,000 francs, which would be about 
$50,000 at the present rate? In France there is a far more 
even distribution of wealth than in any other country of 
the world. There are practically no great fortunes in France 
comparable to those in England and in America. A supertax 
on incomes in France would yield practically nothing.” 


REDUCING THE ARMY’S OFFICER 
PERSONNEL 


Recently the War Department issued a statement which 
is, in a Way, a milestone in the path toward reduction of 
militarism. The statement had to do with plans for elimi- 
nating from the service officers for whom there no longer is 
work, in consequence of the winning of the fight in Congress 
for a smaller army. 

Part of the statement follows: 


The army appropriation bill, which became a law on June 
30, 1922, requires a drastic reduction in the commissioned 
personnel of the army. Readjustment to the new strength 
authorized in the law is to be accomplished by the retire- 
ment and discharge before January 1, 1923, of several hun- 
dred officers, and by recommissioning other officers in lower 
vrades. 

The difficult and highly important duty of selecting officers 
to be retired and discharged and of determining the numbers 
to be recommissioned in lower grades is, by the terms of the 
law, entrusted to a board of five general officers, including 
some from the retired list, to be convened by the Secretary 
of War. The magnitude and importance of the work of this 
board have caused the utmost care to be observed in the 
selection of its members. As the work must begin at once, 
it has been necessary to select the members of the board 
from among the general officers immediately available, who 
can be spared for this duty without interference with other 
important duties. In the cases of retired officers, selections 
have been limited to those who consent to being placed on 
active duty. 

It has been the endeavor of the War Department to pro- 
vide a board that would be thoroughly just and impartial 
and whose membership would represent the various classes 
of officers whose records must be weighed by the board. 
Officers now, or recently, closely identified with the present 
War Department administration have, in general, been ex- 
cluded from membership, as have also officers who have been 
members of the annual classification boards to select the 
inefficient Class B officers. The membership of the board 
includes officers who are and others who are not graduates 
of West Point. It also includes an officer who did not serve 
abroad during the war. Among its members are officers who 
have served in the three major branches of the army—the 
infantry, the artillery, and the cavalry—and also officers 
whose service has been confined largely to staff departments. 

The members of the board are as follows: Major-General 
Joseph T. Dickman, retired, president; Major-General Mar- 
ritte W. Ireland, Major-General Henry P. McCain, retired; 
Brigadier-General Andre W. Brewster, and Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Ernest Hinds. 

















THE WAR OVER THE “NO MORE WAR” 
MOVEMENT 


The “No More War” movement, engineered by women of 
numerous organizations and actively sponsored in late 
months by the National Council for Reduction of Arma- 
ments, started a lively fight in the latter part of July and 
the early part of August. It will be recalled that the 
movement had its birth in Europe two years ago, spread to 
this country largely through the influence of women pacifists 
in Europe, and began to attract attention here when demon- 
strutions were arranged for the Fourth of July. Now the 
point has been reached where those taking part in the move- 
ment have been put under attack by The Woman Patriot, 
the ruling spirit of which is understood to be Mrs, James 
W. Wadsworth, wife of the New York Senator who is chair- 
man of the Military Affairs Committee; also various daily 
newspapers have openly or quietly attacked the movement. 
especially because of what some critics term the “slacker 
oath.” 

THE OATH 

This oath, it appears, as as follows, and, according to the 
literature of the Women’s Peace Union of the Western 
Hemisphere, is the “membership affirmation” : 

I affirm it is my intention never to aid in or sanction war, 
offensive or defensive, international, or civil, in any way, 
whether by making or handling munitions, subscribing to 
war loans, using my labor for the purpose of setting others 
free for war service, helping by money or work any relief 
organization which supports or condones war. 

THE CAMPAIGN 

Following the Fourth of July demonstrations, plans were 
made for “No More War” demonstrations throughout this 
country and Europe on July 29. They were to mark the 
eighth anniversary of the start of the World War, and the 
object, as described in a statement issued by the National 
Council for the Reduction of Armaments, was “to assert the 
simple and everwhelming determination of the people that 
there shall be no more war.” The statement also set forth 
that taking part in the demonstrations were the National 
League of Women Voters, National Council of Jewish 
Women, Y. W. GC. A., W. C. T. U., the Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs, the Women’s Trade Union League, 
the Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom, 
the Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teachers Association, 
and the Association of Ex-Military Reconstruction Aides. 


AGGRESSIVE PACIFISM 
Shortly before this statement appeared from the National 
Council for the Reduction of Armaments, there came from 
the United States Section of the Women’s Peace Union of 
the Western Hemisphere the following aggressive appeal 
for absolute pacifism, the appeal being headed by the oath 
or affirmation referred to above: 


On Saturday and Sunday, July 29th and 30th, as men- 
tioned in our previous letter, “No More War” Demonstra- 
tions will be held in France, Germany, England, Switzer- 
land, Holland, Sweden, Czecho-Slovakia, Portugal, and other 
countries. 

In New York City all absolutist peace societies are co- 
operating in this work. The Women’s Peace Society is 
organizing a procession in which all men and women opposed 
to war are urged to march, and the Women’s Peace Union 
is arranging for open-air mass meetings at Times Square 
and Columbus Circle, where non-resistance as a means of 
ending war will be discussed. 
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A demonstration in New York City, however, is not 
sutlicient. The whole country should join in this effort for 
peace. Indeed, there is no village in America so small that 
it cannot have its anti-war demonstrations. 

If you are near the city, come in for the procession, but 
before you come, wherever you may be, seize this opportunity 
to spread the non-resistant beliefs that 

1. Violence begets violence; therefore education should 
develop a will opposed to violence. 

2. All means of violence should be scrapped. 

3. Halfway measures are futile. 

4. We refuse to fight, and welcome in our organization all 
signing the aftirmation blank attached to the leaflet. 

If there are many of you, parade with appropriate slogans. 
If there are few of you, arrange an open-air meeting, or an 
automobile parade, or a poster parade, or a peace pageant 

If there is one of you, go to every meeting or picnic or 
club in your vicinity, get the privilege of the floor, and speak 
or distribute literature. 

The Press.—Get articles about this demonstration and 
non-resistance in the local papers as many times as possible 
before the 29th, but especially that day. 

Motion Pictures.—Ask the theaters to display a slide 
at every performance on Saturday. Give out leaflets to the 
dispersing audience. 

The Church.—-Ask all clergymen and priests to preach on 
the non-resistant principles embodied in the Sermon on the 
Mount, and all rabbis on Isaiah 2, 2 and 4. Be there your 
self to give out leaflets to the dispersing congregation. 

In other words, try to think of every activity in your 
town as a possible vehicle for peace and use it, 


Write immediately. The time ix short! 

As soon as we hear from you we will, if you do not know 
them already, put you in touch with other non-resistants in 
your vicinity. 

Let no one lay this letter down with the fecling that there 
is nothing one can do. You undoubtedly know many who 
are giving their best energies to prepare for another war. 
Make your realizing sense of what another war would mean 
spur you on to some definite piece of work on these significant 
days. 


No village or side street was too remote to feel the war: 
let us see to it that there is no spot on carth that does not 
listen to us now, 

Faithfully yours, 
HENRIETTE M. HEINZEN, 
Erecutive Sceretary, Women’s Peace Society, 
PaAuL JONES, 
Necretary, Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
CAROLINE LEXow Bancock, 
Executive Committee, Women’s Peace Union, 


THE PATRIOT'S BROADSIDE 


In the enthusiasm of the occasion some of the women 
demonstrating in Washington hung “No More War” placards 
on the statues of war heroes, and that seemed to be the 
match that started a blaze of opposition. The references to 
the “slacker oath” began to appear in the columns of some 
of the big newspapers in connection with the demonstra 
tions, and officials of the War Department were called on, 
and semi-officially they duly expressed their fear of the 
consequences of such movements. Then came the broadside 
from The Woman Patriot, which was attributed generally 
to Mrs. Wadsworth. In the August 1 issue of the Patriot 
was the following: 


The official bulletin of the National Council for Reduction 
of Armaments (No. 13, Vol. I, February 14, 1922, page 3) 
declares : 

“Soviet Russia has found an advocate in our bulletin.” 

This answers the question that this publication has been 
asking the organized pacifists for months, as a teat of their 
sincerity: “Why has not a single pacifist protested against 
Trotzky’s army of 1,500,000 in Soviet Russia?’ 
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Either they will not condemn militarism in Soviet Russia, 
or else “the advocates of Soviet Russia,” who are running 
the “No More War” campaign in other countries, have been 
forbidden to criticise the Communist army. 

Nicolai Lenine, at the Third Congress of Soviets, after 
the overthrow of the Constituent Assembly, when the other 
members accused the Bolsheviki of using force, declared : 

“We are accused of using force. We admit it. All gov- 
ernment is merely organized force in the hands of one class 
against another: but now, for the first time in history, this 
organized force is being used by the working class against 
the capitalist class.” (Bolshevik propaganda, United States 
Document, p. 23.) 

The Soviet Republic Constitution delares: 

“The principle of arming the toilers, of forming a Socialist 
red army of workers and peasants, and of completely dis- 
arming the property-holding classes is hereby decreed.” 
(Bolshevik propaganda, United States Document, p. 60.) 

Thus Soviet Russia, both in official declaration and in the 
fact of its red army of 1,500,000, is committed to the use of 
force itself and the complete disarmament of all others. 

“Friends of Russia’ who are trying to disarm all other 
nations, while never uttering a word against the great red 
army, cannot claim any consideration as sincere pacifists, 
but must be looked upon as agents and advocates of the 
Soviet program to disarm everything but the Communist 
army, so that there may be no other force to resist the force 
of Communism. 

How many ministers, school teachers, organizations, etc., 
who were caught like flies with the sugar-coated slogan, “No 
More War,” and herded into carrying and pasting up “No 
More War” banners and stickers on July 29, know anything 
whatever about the motives and manipulators of this foreign- 
born propaganda 7 

The National Council for Reduction of Armaments is the 
present “front” of the organized pacifists in America, just 
as Frau Schwimmer’s Women’s Peace Party was the “front” 
of the German pacifist agitation conducted from September, 
1914, up until the day that Congress declared war, with 
“white wing” pacifists surrounding the Capitol. 

The National Council for Reduction of Armaments (which 
will be referred to hereafter by initials) is the fruition of 
the herding scheme outlined by the “Women’s Peace Party,” 
which changed its name to “Section for the United States 
of the Women’s International League for Peace and Free- 
dom” after the “International Congress of Women” at 
Zurich, May 12-17, 1919. 

Evidently the “No More War” 
been seriously disturbed by the Vatriot’s attacks, 
their people have expressed regret that placards were hung 
About the charges that the 
little 


propagandists have not 
Some of 
on the statues of war heroes. 
leaders take orders from Soviet Russia, they seem 
worried. 

A brief history of the movement shows that “beginning in 
three cities on the Continent in 1920, the anniversary of the 
outbreak of the World War has been made the occasion in 
Europe of a ‘No More War’ demonstration, to express ‘the 
will of the people to end war forever.” Last year demon- 
strations were held in 200 cities in England, France, and 
Germany. This year ten nations of Europe have already 
agreed to participate—England, France, Germany, Holland, 
Sweden, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Portugal, and 
Switzerland. 

“In England committees have been formed in all commu- 
nities and the demonstration take the form of local proces- 
sions and mass meetings. The central committee in London 
includes such names as Brig.-Gen. Birdwood Thomson, Major 
Cc. R. Attlee, Bishop Charles Gore, G. Bernard Shaw, Ber- 
trand Russell, Jerome K. Jerome, Maurice Hewlett, Lau- 
rence Housman, A. G. Gardiner, Margaret Wintringham, 


M. I’., Margaret Bondfield, Robert Smillie, Charles Trevell- 
yan, J. Ramsey MacDonald, Arthur Henderson, M. P., Neil 
Maclean, and Rey. Dr. R. J. Campbell.” 
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INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


On Avueust 10 DIsPpATCHES FROM LONDON stated that 
formal ratification by Great Britain of the armament 
treaties growing out of the Washington Conference had 
been completed. On that day copies were signed by 
King George and prepared for shipment to Sir Auckland 
Geddes, the British Ambassador in Washington, by the 
next steamship. It was explained that there had been 
delay in completing ratifications, owing to the necessity 
of obtaining the assent of the Dominion governments, 
which included approval by the Dominion parliaments. 

Five days earlier Japan ratified the treaties, and on 
the day on which Great Britain completed ratification it 
was stated in Tokyo that as soon as the ratifications of 
the arms treaties were exchanged by the United States, 
Great Britain and Japan the latter would put into effect 
the plans for scrapping tonnage in accordance with the 
provisions of the Naval Treaty. She would not wait, it 
was stated, on ratification by Italy and France, the other 
two parties to the Naval Treaty. 

At the State Department it was said that China also 
has ratified those of the treaties framed in the Washing- 
ton Conference that affected her. That leaves to be 
heard from France, Italy, Belgium, Holland, and Por- 
tugal. Italy and Belgium are waiting on France, whose 
statesmen, it is said, have been so occupied with repara- 
tions that they have not been able to act on the treaties 
definitely. No doubt is had that France will ratify in 
due course, and complete ratification by all the powers 
participating in the conference is regarded at the State 
Department as assured. 


August 


THE BULLETIN OF THE WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL 
League for Peace and Freedom gives the following pro- 
gram for the Vares summer school, running from Au- 
gust 18 to September 1, inclusive: 


Friday, August 18: 

Opening meeting, 8 p. m. 

Address by the Honorable Carlo Schanzer, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of Italy. 

Greetings from Emily G. Balch, Secretary of the W. I. L. 
Pr. 2. 

Speech by Rosa Genoni, Secretary of the Italian Section 
of the W. I. L. P. F. 


Saturday, August 19: 
A. M.—Georges Duhamel, France: 
ternationalisme. 
P. M.—Guglielmo Lucidi, Italy (Direttore di Rassegna 
Internazionale) : La Storia non Sceritta. 


Individualisme et In- 


Monday, August 21: 
A.M.—John Haynes Holmes, New York: America’s Con- 
tribution to the Spirit of Internationalism. 
P.M.—Count Harry Kessler, Germany: La Société des 
Nations telle qu'elle devait étre. 





Tuesday, August 22: 
A. M.—Professor G. Salvemini, 
Société des Nations. 
P. M.—John Haynes Holmes: Second lecture. 
Evening.—Maestro Orefice, Milan: L’Internazionale dell’ 
Arte Musicale (lecture with musical illustra- 
tion). 


Florence: Mazzini et la 
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Wednesday, August 23: 

A.M.—Dr. Frederic Van Eeden, Holland: Conseils 4 la 
jeunesse. 

Pv. M.—Alfred Meebold, Austria: I Rapporti Economiche 
Internazionale la “Tripartizione dell 
Organismo Sociale.” 

Thursday, August 24: 

Excursions. 

Friday, August 25: 

A. M.—Alfred Meebold: Second lecture. 

PY. M.—Vilma Gliicklich, Hungary: L’Aiutou come base re- 
ciproco di Educazione morale. 

Saturday, August 26: 
A. M.—Andrée Jouve, France: Le réle des Femmes dans 
le développement de l'Idée Internationale. 

Pierre Cérésole, Switzerland: Le Service Civil. 


secondo 


P.M. 
Monday, August 28: 
A. M.—Bertrand Russell, England: Modern China. 
P. M.—Kalidas Nag, India: The Internationalism of India. 
Tuesday, August 29: 
A.M.—I. Ayusawa, 
Japan. 
P. M.—Bertrand Russell: Modern China (continued). 
Evening.—Félicien Challaye, France: Les ruines d’Angkor 
Wednesday, August 30: 
A. M.—Kalidas Nag: The Teaching of History. 
P. M.—Eliakim - Werner, Austria: L'Indipendenza 
Scuola dallo Stato. 
Thursday, August 31: 
dxcursions. 
Friday, September 1: 
A. M.—Olivia Rossetti-Agresti, Rome: La Formazione della 
Coscienza Internazionale. 
P.M.—Dr. Ettore Levi, Italy: Azione Internazionale per 
la Difesa della Salute. 


International Idea in 


Japan : The 


della 


CUBA APPEARS TO HAVE HAD a spasm of financial diffi- 
culties rather more acute than usual. It caused Major- 
General Enoch H. Crowder, special representative of the 
American Government in Cuba, to present a memoran- 
dum to the Cuban Government that, according to Ha- 
vana (dispatches, was very pointed. General Crowder was 
concerned to have assurance that interest on loans would 
be met and adequate steps taken for the amortization of 
loans and proposed new loans. He hinted at American 
intervention unless sound measures were followed to pro- 
tect obligations. 

Previously, Representative Barolome Sagaro had 
charged that something more than $9,000,000, represent- 
ing 27 special funds, had disappeared from the Cuban 
national treasury. He also made the charge that during 
the last fiseal year treasury records showed orders for 
payments amounting to $68,500,000 and receipts for ex- 
penditures of $77,000,000. The difference is substan- 
tially the amount Representative Sagaro charges has dis- 
appeared. The sums alleged to be missing were in the 
form of securities deposited in the federal treasury by 
the Banco Nacional as guarantees for federal funds 
placed in the bank. 

Government employees will collect their July salaries 
from the eight member banks of the Havana Clearing 
House, under a plan announced by President Zayas. 
Inability of the government, because of administrative 


» 
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disorganization resulting from demand for economy 
under the reduced budget, which became effective July 1, 
made it impossible for the government to pay its workers 
with ordinary dispatch. The funds paid out will later 
be returned to the banks by the treasury. 


IX AN ADDRESS IN THE House oF CoMMONs on Au- 
gust 4, Mr. Lloyd-George voiced sentiments that were 
regarded as strongly pro-Greek. Turkey, he argued, had 
done the world great disservice during the war, bringing 
about the collapse of Russia and Rumania and prolong- 
ing the war two years. The responsibility for the sub- 
sequent defeat of Turkey was with the British, and 
therefore the supreme responsibility for the peace. An 
they had the right to say, he continued, that they would 
make no peace that would place hundreds of thousands 
of poor and helpless persons at the merey of people who 
had been guilty of the outrages and deportations of 
Pontus. 


THE CLOSING OF THE LAST CHAPTER in the career of 
Horatio Bottomley, arch-enemy of America in the public 
life of Great Britain during the war, who was convicted 
of frauds in the management of war-bond clubs, came 
early in August, when he was expelled from the House 
of Commons. Austen Chamberlain, Government leader 
in the House, made the motion that Bottomley be ex- 
pelled. Previously there was read the letter written to 
the Speaker by Mr. Justice Salter, and also a letter by 
Bottomley. The latter letter was an emotional appeal, 
in which it was stated that if the truth were known the 
House not only would grant forgiveness, but sympathy, 
and that he had never made a penny out of the war-bond 
clubs and never attempted to do so. 

Although the expulsion proceedings were carried out 
with the usual British thoroughness in such matters, the 
spectacle of the talented man, broken and beaten and 
probably destined to end his days in prison, made such 
an appeal that Colonel John Ward, who said he had 
never exchanged two words with Bottomley in his life, 
arose and said that he could not allow him to be expelled 
without expressing his personal regret at the necessity. 


News COMES FROM CHINA indicating that Dr. Sun 
Yat Sen, the leader of the South China Republic, with 
headquarters at Canton, who recently was overthrown, 
is approaching common ground with General Wu Pei Fu, 
dominant military chieftain of China since he defeated 
General Chang Tso Lin. It is regarded as the logical 
thing. 

Both Sun and Wu are looked upon as liberals and sin- 
cere patriots. There was difficulty in understanding why 
Sun, from the South, supported General Chang when 
that ex-bandit was about to be engaged in battle by Gen- 
eral Wu. Apparently, some of Sun’s own associates had 
as much difficulty, for his overthrow in Canton by Gen- 
eral Chen Chung Ming, the Canton military leader, 
seems to have been due largely to the liaison of Sun with 
Chang. 

The prospective agreement now between Sun and Wu 
seems to have grown out of a telegram from Wu approv- 
ing a stand taken by Sun for convocation of an all-China 
parliament free from outside influences; self-govern- 
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ment for the provinces instead of the military governor- 
ship, or tuchun system ; and disbanding of the provincial 
armies that have been marching and warring up and 
down China. - 


BECAUSE OF THE GUARANTEES OF SAFETY believed to 
inhere in the treaties framed at the Washington Confer- 
ence, Australia is planning material cuts in her budget 
for national defense, according to late dispatches. Aus- 
tralia’s fear has been Japan, and the Four-Power Treaty 
and the Naval Treaty are looked upon as promising se- 
curity for at least a decade. The press of Australia is 
said to be generally supporting the government's curtail- 
ment plans. 


JAPAN, WHICH HAS SUFFERED more grievously in the 
hard times following the war than has been understood 
in Europe and the United States, reports that cconomic 
conditions are improving. Apparently, the improvement 
is due mainly to economy on the part of the masses of 
the people. In July Japan exported to the amount of 
144,600,000 yen, and kept the imports more than 2,000,- 
000 yen below the export figure. That is the first month 
since November, 1920, that the people of Japan have 
hought less than they have sold, in their dealings with 
other nations. 


THe NATION, EVER ALERT to what is going on in the 
Latin-American nations, and usually quite piquant, if 
not passionate about it, contributed in its issue of Au- 
gust 9 the following characteristic account of a recent 
real-estate transaction of some magnitude in Mexico: 

Luis Terrazas is, or was, the largest landholder in the 
world; his estates in Mexico covered an area greater than 
the whole of any other Central American country, some 
six and a half million acres. On July 12 The Nation 
published the decree of the Mexican Government expro- 
priating the lands of Luis Terrazas. On its face the 
decree told little, but since its publication articles have 
appeared in various Mexican papers indicating that 
something more than a pious desire to provide land for 
the peasants lay behind the government’s action. The 
land which belonged to Luis Terrazas is in the State of 
Chihuahua, and most of it borders on the United States. 
For many years American interests have had their eyes 


on it, and recently Senor Terrazas visited New York, 
where a contract was signed turning over large sections 


of the Mexican borderland to various American business 
men. But down in Mexico City the statute books show 
a law providing that no lands bordering on the United 
States shall be held by citizens of the United States. 
The signers of the contract were informed of this fact, 
but the polite representations of the Mexican Govern- 
ment had only their usual negative value. And so, after 
a further exchange of courtesies, the Mexican Govern- 
ment expropriated the lands of Seior Terrazas; and for 
the moment the border is safe. The Heraldo de Mexico 
states that the claims of the American interests involved 
are being steadily pressed. The incident is small, but it 


casts light on the rigid principles of Secretary Hughes 
in regard to property rights in a neighboring sovereign 
State. 
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THk AMERICAN SCHOOL CITIZENSHIP LEAGUE—Mrs. 
Fannie Fern Andrews, Secretary—is furnishing speak- 
ers and literature to schools for the purpose of defining 
the meaning of American citizenship. The League is 
preparing material for the use of teaching staffs. It 
stands for an international bureau of education, the or- 
ganization of which was the primary aim of the Inter- 
national Conference on Education called by the Nether- 
lands Government for September, 1912. The secretary 
pointed out, at the meeting of the National Education 
Association early in July, that international co-opera- 
tion in education has long been known as an important 
element in the progress of civilization, and that it should 
be more fully recognized as an agency to promote the 
complete development of the ideas of co-operation and 
of law. She went on to say that a durable peace depends 
ultimately upon an education which creates an inspira- 
tion for democratic freedom throughout the world. 


A PLAN TO “FEDERATE the numerous educational or- 
ganizations throughout the world,’ which will include a 
permanent bureau of international research, was pro- 
posed at the meeting of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, meeting in Boston early in July. The proposal 
carries with it an invitation to forty-five countries to 
join in a world conference on education in 1923. The 
committee submitting these proposals urged that such 
a convention next year might well take the lead in or- 
ganizing a World Peace Exposition, to be held in 1930, 
at which the nations of the earth may come together on 
common ground, bringing the fruits of peace. The 
program committee aimed to provide for school leader- 
ship in international understanding through the follow- 
ing means: 


(1) The teaching of international civics, which will ac- 
quaint the rising generation with the various points of con- 
tact made necessary and facilitated by the modern means of 
communication and trade. 

(2) By the organization of text-book material used in the 
schools, such as will give a more accurate visualization of 
the dominant traits and ideals of the nations. 

(3) Through the exchange of teachers and through schol- 
arships to students of foreign countries. 

(4) By a program looking to universal education and to 
character education, conduct, and behavior. 

(5) Through an exchange of articles on education setting 
forth programs and methods used in the various countries, 
and through an exchange of educational periodicals. 

(6) The designation of a day to be observed by all, which 
may be known as “World Good-Will Day,” upon which pro- 


grams may be given, such as will promote international 
friendship. 


Thus the main objects of the proposed conference will 
be to promote peace and good-will among the various 
nations of the earth; to bring about a wider respect and 
tolerance for the rights and privileges of all nations; to 
inculcate into the hearts and minds of youth the spiritual 
values necessary to further the aims expressed at the 
Washington Conference on the Limitation of Armament, 
to secure more accurate information and more adequate 
statements in the text-books used in the various coun- 
tries of the world; in brief, to bring home to all man- 
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kind the absolute necessity for universal peace. It is 
hoped that the movement may result in a spirit of co- 
operation for the betterment of mankind, securing for 
everybody more equal opportunity and the removal of 
any unjust discrimination against any people because of 
race, creed, or fortune. 


Tur Carnecie ENpowMeENT for International Peace 
has issued in pamphlet form three preliminary reports, 
as follows: “Report of the Director of Intercourse and 
Education” ; “Report of the Division of Economies and 
History”; and the “Report of the Division of Inter- 
national Law.” These preliminary documents, later to 
be incorporated in the annual report of the endown- 
ment, are of importance to any one concerned to know 
of the broad superstructures being laid for the better 
world that is to be. The income from the $10,000,000 
left by Mr. Andrew Carnegie has been used during the 
last vear for reconstruction in Belgium, France, Serbia, 
and Russia; for the promotion of friendship between 
the nations of the world; for the compilation of an 
economic and social history of the World War, and 
for the extension of the principles of Justice in terms of 
international law. The Endownment has been able to 
be of service to the Washington Conference on the Limi- 
tation of Armament and will be to other international 
conferences yet to be held. 


AN APPEAL 'TO CHURCILES of all denominations to join 
the Quakers in an effort to abolish war and all- prepa- 
ration for war is being sent out to 20,000) ministers 
in the United States by the Religious Society of Friends, 
embracing Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, and 
Maryland. The Society decided on the widest possible 
circulation of their appeal at its last annual meeting in 
Philadelphia. 

“Christianity seems to us to face a grave crisis and a 
divine duty,” the appeal says in part. 

“As Christians we are striving for a ‘warless world.’ We 
are firmly convinced that this can be achieved only by re- 
fusing to participate in war.“ The fundamental peace prin- 
ciple of Christianity demands the utter rejection of war, 
unequivocally and without compromise.” 


The appeal has been commended to the churches by 
the Church Peace Union of New York, and is being 
mailed from the headquarters of that organization, at 
75 Fifth Avenue, 


ACCORDING TO A SPECIAL in the New York’ Times, 
certain organizations of American women will join forces 
to bring about world peace mainly through political 
action, Six women who have been nominated for Con- 
gress or are candidates for nomination for Congress in 
the primaries of the two major political parties are all 
out for another general peace move under the initiation 
of the United States. 

Kight organizations of women are demanding Amer- 
ican action against war. They are the National League 
of Women Voters, the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, the Women’s Christian Temperance Union, the 
American Association of University Women, — the 
Women’s Trade Union League, the National League of 
Girls’ Clubs, the Women’s International League for 
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Peace and Freedom, and the Congress of Mothers and 
Parent Teacher Associations, 

Three organizations of women are making card cat- 
alogs of all members of Congress with reference to their 


positions on world peace and further disarmament. The 
National League of Women Voters is sending out this 
question to Congressmen : 

“Are you in favor of having the United States take the 


initiative in international co-operation to prevent war?’ 


The following questions are being put to candidates 
for Congress by the National Council for Reduction of 
Armaments : 


“What do you believe should be the next step in’ this 
movement’ Do you believe this government should take 


the initiative in 
Should it be along economic lines for the further reduction 


calling another international conference? 


of armaments or for the outlawry of war? Or have you in 
mind some different method of attacking the problem?” 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN 
PEACE SOCIETY 


612-614 Colorado Building 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PAMVPHLETS 


Limited numbers of the following pamphiets are availab!e 
aut the headquarters of the American Peace Society, the 
price quoted being for the cost of printing and postage only : 


Title. Author 


America and the League of Nations, 14 


in Sth obit kh eterna ee coe Gieorge Wharton Pepper 
Anglo-Franco-German Alliance, The, 12 

Oe ESR rere rT Robert Stein. 
Beginning of the End, The, 12 p., 10¢ Leon Tolstoi, 


Me Absence cadena oe ee ene Sees James L. Tryon, 
Christ of the Andes, The, 8 p., 5e¢ 
Coercion of States, The, 20 p., 10¢.... 
Coercive League, A, & p., ree 
Conditions of Peace Between the East 
and the West, The, 16 p., 10¢...... J. Hi. De Forest 
Conscientious Objector, The, 10 p., 10¢. Julia Grace Wales, 
Cumber and Entanglements, 15 p., 106 Arthur Deerin Call 
Development of Modern Diplomacy, The, 
es th 6 on cn lh ik A ie ek a ik ; 
Divided States of Europe and the United 
States of America, 14 p., 10¢....... 
Keonomic Facts for Practical People, 8 
ED Re eee a ae 
Kighteenth of May——History of Its Ob 
servance as Peace Day, 12 p., 5e.... 
Estimate of the Situation, 17 p., 10¢... 
Federal Convention of 1787, 80 p., 25¢.. 
Forces That Failed, The, and The Burden 


Deerin Call 
Stanfield 


Arthur 


i¢.. Theodore 


James Brown Scott 


Theodore Stantield 


Lucia Ames Mead 

Trueblood 
Deerin Call 
Deerin Call 


Lyra DD. 
Arthur 
Arthur 


of the Nations, 42 p., 15¢...... ‘ Thomas EF. Green 
(ioverned World, A, 11 p., 5é........ . Nicholas Murray Butler. 
Gioverned World, A, Three Documents, 15 

Se RRS er er a Se aN aaa James Brown Scott 
“Great War" and International Law, 

oe ae Elihu Root. 

Hague Peace System in Operation, The, 

2. = Bere rere .. James L. Tryon 
Higher Scholarship, The, 56 p., 20¢.... Charles FE. Beals 
International Arbitration at the Opening 

of the Twentieth Century, 23 p., 10¢. Benj. F. Trueblood. 


International Legislation and Adminis 
_.... = & “_ “eee 
International Mind, The, 12 p., er 
International Reorganization, 12 p., 10¢. 
Interparliamentary Union and Its Work, 
The, 20 p., 5 


Alpheus Henry Snow 
Nicholas Murray Butler 
Alpheus Henry Snow 
James L. Tryon 


Berets pn Se ee ee eee Mrs. F, Pethick-Lawrence 
Is Japan a Menace to the U. 8.7? , 

| POPES FRR ere ee J. H. 
Ladd, William, The Apostle of Peace, 4 


p., ve 





De Forest, 


John Ilemmenway 
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Title. Author. 

league of Nations According to the 

American Idea, The, 12 p., 10¢...... Alpheus Henry Snow. 
League of Peace, A, 15 p., 10¢........ Andrew Carnegie. 
Letter on the Russo-Japanese War, 46 

Min BOE cccccccccccrscccccsecococe Leon Tolstol. 
Military Drill in Schools, 8 p., 5¢...... W. Evans Darby. 
Military Training for School Boys; a 

Symposium, 40 p., 5¢......-+60e06s 
Monroe Doctrine and the International 

Court, The, 16 p., 5¢....ecccsecees William I. Hull. 
Mora! Damage of War to the School 

Child, The, 8 p., 5¢.....seeceees Rev. Walter Walsh, 
New England as a Factor in the Peace 

Movement, 4 p., 5¢.....ccccccseccee James L. Tryon. 
On War and Peace, 20 p., 10¢........- Benjamin F ranklin. 
Organization of International Justice, 

The, 40 p., 104... ccccccccscccccece James Brown Scott. 
ae * gre Insanity or The Hague, 12 p., 

IE et ee ee ee George W. Nasmyth. 

Pacitit Program for Preparedness, 8 p., 


Lucia Ames Mead. 


oe. of Peace at The Hague, 8 p., 5¢.. 


an American Union, The, 4 p., 5¢.... John Barrett. 
Patriotic Duty Facing the Americas, 1 

Big BE cvcccpersevvseseseccaceesese Arthur Deerin Call. 
Peace of Europe, 21 p., 10¢.......-+5- William Penn. 
Penn's Holy Experiment in Civil Govern- 

ment, 23 p., 106... ccccccccccccvces Benj. F. Trueblood. 
Perpetual Peace, 53 p., 25¢....ccecees Immanuel Kant. 
—s ad International Organization, 6 

Sem Cite a SE eae Rid Bek eee, oe Charles H,. Levermore. 
Primer rel the Peace Movement, . 
error rrerrre re Creer e re Ty Lucia Ames Mead. 





Public Opinion rersus Force, James Brown Scott 
Scott, James Brown, 10 p., 5¢ Arthur Deerin Call 
Should Any National Dispute Be Re- 


served from Arbitration?, 7 Jackson H. Ralston 


— Fr 
of War, 


Solemn Review of the Custom 
A, 22 Bp 106 wcccccccccccvcccce + Noah Worcester. 
Synopsis of Plans > International Or- 
ganization, 23 p., 5¢....+-eeeeerevee Charles H. Levermore 
baie pad Patriotism "and Justic e, 15 p., 
PTT TT Tree er - Lucia Ames Mead. 


Thinking It Through in Paris, 16 D. B¢. Arthur Deerin Call. 


Three Facts in American Foreign Policy, 


AZ Pi. 106. ccccvccccccccccccccccces Arthur Deerin Call. 
Truce for the Toilers, A (Poem), 1¢ 

GRO o.cccesesecesvenceovesneoseos «+s M. Hicks. 

Trueblood, Benjamin F., Prophet of 

Peace, 20 p., Peo cvccecesece eceeee Charles E. Beals. 

War and the Children, 4 p., 5¢..... .. Alexander Fichlander. 
War from a Christian Point of View, “ii 

A  pggiecnebedaehee > ee neee seas . Ernest H. Crosby. 
War in Europe and Its Lessons for Us, 

ZO pi, BE. cccccccccscccccccsccccccs William Jennings Bryan. 
War for Peace, The, 42 p., 15¢........ Arthur Deerin Call. 
War with Japan?, 22 p., 10¢.......... Thomas E. Green. 

War Unnecessary and Unchristian, 20 p., 

De cnc ddd Ree hanheeeeennt0en anaes Augustine Jones. 
Washington's Anti- oe 4 i” 

Will to End War, The, 68 p., 25¢...... Arthur Deerin Call. 
Women in the Peace Movement, 8 p., 5¢. American Peace Society. 
BOOKS 


A limited number of the following books can be had from 
the American Peace Society : 


Title. Author. 
America gee the New World State, 248 
Dio BR.GO a ccccoscccvecveseccvccccs Norman Angell. 
Arms ay ROTERED, 248 p., $1.00...... Norman Angell. 
Christian Non-Resistance, 278 p., 75¢.. Adin Ballou. 
Evolution and Empire, 220 p., GO¢...0- John William Graham. 
“— on a Congress of Nations, A, 162 
ere rr ry errors William Ladd. 
vight for Peace, The, 293 p., $1.00.... David Starr Jordan. 


First Hague Conference, The, 123 p., 


DE cicbotrnscacewasenwetpeseenenes Andrew D. White. 
Garrison, the Non-Resistant, 141 p., 50¢. Ernest Crosby. 
Great Solution, The, 177 p., 75¢....... Henri La Fontaine. 
Great Illusion, The, 416 p., $1.00...... Norman Angell. 
Inquiry into the Accordancy of War, 

BD peo TOE. cccccccccccescccsccces Jonathan Dymond. 
International Mind, The, 121 p., 50¢. Nicholas Murray Butler. 
lay Down Your Arms, 435 p., 75¢..... Bertha Von Suttner. 
National Defense, 243 p., $1.00....... Corrine Bacon. 
Problem of the War The Peace, The, 

DD pi, BHF. nce veccvvvevesesosesece Norman Angell. 
Passing of War, The, 298 p., $1.00..... William Leighton Crane. 
Pride of War, 350 p., $1.00........... Gustaf Janson. 
Peace Problem, The, 127 p., 75¢...... Frederick Lynch. 
Peace Movement of America, The, 419 y 

Din BR.GO fa nccvcccrcccccvccescsecs Julius Moritzen. 
Peace Through Justice, 102 p., 75¢. James Brown Scott. 
Two Hague Conferences, The, 516 Pe 

>a eee William I. Hull. 
Two Hague Conferences, The, 109 p., 

o Joseph H. Choate. 
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LETTER BOX 


To THE Epiror OF THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE: 

Webster's Dictionary defines patriotism as “love of one’s 
country,” and a patriot as “one who loves and is devoted to 
his native country and its welfare.” Are these definitions 
in accordance with the popular acceptation of the meaning 


of the words designated? A patriot, to most persons, has 
the limited significance of a man who is ready, or even 
eager, to join the army or navy in time of war and, if 


necessary, sacrifice his life (or become a more or less help- 
less cripple) in the service of his country. The idea that 
one could do as efficient work and serve his country as well 
by living and working for it as by dying or becoming a help- 
less public charge would appear to be recognized by only an 
insignificant minority. Why are these words not more often 
used in reference to other activities than war? Who is to 
blame for the restricted meaning in such general acceptance? 

The best patriot is one who strives to promote his 
country’s interests and save it from disaster; and what 
disaster is greater than war or has more far-reaching and 
sorrowful consequences, physically, mentally, and morally, 
to individuals and economically to the nation as a whole? 
Is it not time that the general public was awakened to the 
understanding that the highest patriotism consists in 
endeavoring to promote the best interests of one’s native 
land or chosen abode, and that this can best be done by 
preventing the curse of war from blighting it? 

General John F. O’ Ryan goes so far as to say, “I would be 
a traitor to my country if I did not do all in my power to 
abolish war.” Has not the time come now—today—for the 
public to be told and taught that the generally accepted idea 


of patriotism must give way to a different one, the right 
one, a far higher and more inspiring ideal, one that. will 


lead away from the horrors and destruction of warfare and 
its subsequent distress and anguish to peace and prosperity 
for every one? 

To prevent the curse of war from fastening itself again 
on the country we love, we must exert ourselves to work 
against it till it is banished from the earth. All are needed 
in this great work. Youth and age alike can share in it 
and help to hasten the day when peace and good-will shall 
reign; for that time is sure and inevitable; and, whether 
the force that will bring it be a moral or an economic one, 
the world is headed for universal peace. In spite of its 
long, sad war history, the change is coming, the end of war- 
fare is at hand, and the era of peace is ahead. In the 
natural process of events, peace is bound to come—as were 
public schools and equal suffrage. It may be retarded by 
ignorance and stupidity; it cannot be prevented. Let us, 
then, each and every one, prove ourselves to be patriots of 
the highest order by doing what we can in the joyful task 
of establishing peace upon the earth. Let us help to hasten 
the day of its coming. 

LypiA G. WEeNTWoRTH. 


BrookLine, Mass., July, 1922. 





We are glad to print this self-explanatory correspondence 
from Mrs. Mead.—TueE Epiror. 
532 17th St. N. W., 
WasHInoton, D. C., December 8, 1921. 
Hon. Artiur BALFour, 
Dear Sir: I write to ask whether 


Great Britain in any 


way invalidated her pledge in Article 12 of the Covenant 
when the World Court was established and your delegates 
at Geneva in September declared that they would not be 


under any obligations to send justiciable cases to the Perma- 
nent Court. 


I am lecturing on foreign relations and find my. state- 
ments questioned, as I have held that all the fifty-one 


nations in the League are still bound to submit all differ- 
ences to some judicial or arbitral body or to the Council 
before going to war, as specified in Article 12. 

If Great Britain abrogates Article 12, does not that re- 
lease fifty other nations in the League from the same obli- 
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vation unless they have pledged themselves to use the new 


court? 
Yours sincerely, 
IL. A. MEAD, 
Vice-Chairman of the National Council 
for Limitation of Armaments and 
Chairman of the Peace Department 
of the National Council of Women. 


(Copy. 


EMPIRE DELEGATION, FRANKLIN SQuARE ITLorer, 
WASHINGTON, 13th December, 1921. 


av 
Buirisiu 


Dean MADAM: 

Iam directed by Mr. Balfour to thank you for your letter 
of December 9th and to state in reply that there is ne 
foundation for the suggestion that Great Britain's unwill 
ingness to accept a compulsory jurisdiction for the Perma 
nent Court of International Justice was in any way incon 
sistent with her undertakings in virtue of Article 12 of the 
Covenant. There is nothing in the Covenant which in any 
way binds the parties thereto to accept the compulsory 
jurisdiction of the court, and the terms of Article 13 are 
inconsistent with any such idea. It has always been ad 
mitted, even by the advocates of compulsory jurisdiction, 
that the provision for such jurisdiction in the original 
draft constitution of the court went beyond the terms of 
the Covenant, and the fact that many powers have not 
accepted a compulsory jurisdiction for the court leaves the 
position under the Covenant precisely as it was. There is, 
therefore, no question of any “abrogation” by Great Britain 
of Article 12. 

Yours sincerely, 
NAIMCE PETERSON, 


Mrs. Lucia A. Mead. 


DISARMAMENT 


horrors of the great war, kept alive in the minds of 
the people by the misery and disorder that have followed 
in its wake the world over, are fast changing, in universal 
public opinion, the old thesis that warfare is a necessary 
part of human civilization; and nations are getting to 
realize that mutual understanding and good-will, if the 
world is to be saved from anarchy and another 
drenching of blood, must soon supplant the brutal force of 


The 


chaos and 


arms, 

When one tries to realize the complexity of mankind and 
its multiple forms of civilization, with its millions of in- 
dividuals all living in as many worlds, as it were, as there 
are people in it} that is, according to each one’s personal 
conceptions and ideals, though all existing on the selfsame 
planet and all subject the same laws of nature, and 
with each group or nation making this or that claim = in 
their behalf— where can one start, in the resultant psycho 
logic labyrinth, to make premises and deductions? 

There stand, however, amidst this bewildering accumula- 
tion of human activities, knowledge. and learning, some 
plain, palpable truths, whose shape and form no school of 
philosophy can alter or destroy: and we shall confine our 
efforts in this brief article to the simple and all-important 
question, “Who wants war?” 

Is it the mother who, with tearful eves and soul unmoved 
by the martial strains of trumpet and drum, bids her son 
good-bye, her heart overflowing with anxiety and forebod 
ings for his welfare? Is it the mother who reads her son's 
name in the casualty list, and thereafter recalls him always 
with a halo about his head, suddenly finding herself forever 
grief-stricken and beyond the pale of all human consola 
tion? Is it the wife and family who are forced to 
through the same bitter experiences, only in a more inten- 
sified way, if that be possible, on account of their more inti 
mate relationship? Or is it those who, during the war 
and after it, have to go through unspeakable misery and 
want, and whose suffering often exceeds that of the men 
at the firing line? Finally, is it the heroes—all honor to 
them —brave sons and fathers, who die on the battlefield 


rig 
xo 
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with a sad 


OES ? 


last mental glimpse of home and their dear 
To say nothing of the horrible fate of all the maimed 
and wounded, 

© no! you will say: it could never be any of these! 

Who is it, then, that want war? Don't the fathers 
mothers and families constitute the entirety of any nation, 
whether French, German, or English? Aid were not prae 
tically all the families of foremost nations involved 
in the World War? Surely, then, it must be people in this 
category of relationship that want war-—and that contrive 
to make war on other nations 

Kind reader, the world knows well who plots wars; 
has been demonstrated often. And this sort of 
tioning is just to show in what small minority they 
that want the maintenance of the instruments of 
fare! 


those 


that 
ques 

must 
war 


too 
he 


ArnNoLp S. Misterez 


West Pont, Nene 
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At length I find 


Eprrok oF 
leisure time to thank 
you heartily for your announcing to me a few months ago 
that you have placed me, at the request of Mrs. Mary N 
Chase, on your mailing list to receive complimentary copies 
of the Apvocare or Pract Tam very much interested in 
your magazine and Tam very sorry - cannot subscribe for 
it, being obliged to live with 150 pounds (1 pound equals 
S00 marks) of annual salary, and that with fourteen years 
of service and with a university degree But this is our 
very state of living in Germany now Our enemies i, ., 
chiefly France- continue commanding new taxes, but where 
take them? Qur country is getting and 
though it might not seem to foreigners. It is really a 
pity that all the money which was already paid to France 
is not used for the reconstruction of the wasted territories, 
but for the ambitious plans of France for a hegemony over 
Kurope. How can England and America give their aid to 
such a policy? That is what we are obliged to our 
selves. Tlow can such horrible sums of money, drawn from 
the industry of our workmen and the small revenue of our 
officials, only serve to allow France to keep up the strongest 
army in the world, where there is no need whatever, and 
to subdue a people of high qualities, with nearly double 
the number of inhabitants’ Every common soldier of France 
costs our empire more than a minister's salary! And all 
this army and the great number of Commissioners absorb all 
the billions are extremely unproductive, as they serve only 
political aims, and prevent the economical reconstruction of 
the world. 

I dare 
countries, 


Deak SIR: some 


poorer poorer, 


so) 


ask 


would be one of the most) pacitice 
real will of pacification from the 
Ilow gladly did Germany 
accept the message of Wilson, the fourteen points! Let 
them take away their armies and reduce them as we did, 
and let all the world work together to bring back real 
and economic reconstruction and social understanding, and 
you will see Germany in the first rank. The ideas of an 
“eternal peace” have been known in Germany these hundred 
years, our well-known philosopher, Kant, having published 
nu small book about it, but they were darkened by the big 
armaments of the last half century. At the end of the war 
they seemed to have won ground again on the basis of 
Wilson's message, but they disappeared in the same degree 
us Wilson was pushed back by the subtle and artful Buro 
pean advocates. And now the pacifists in Germany have no 
easy standpoint, chiefly on account of the behavior of 
France. Great masses of the people, however, among them 
nearly all the workers, are absolute pacifists. But all our 
people, LT think, would work for the new ideals if there 
should arise one day signs of real good will and reconcilia 
tion. 

And now let me thank 
sending me yvour magazine. 

Very truly yours, 


say Germans 
if there was a 


side of our former enemies, 


you once more for your kindly 


J. Lupwie Roursiueim, Pa. D. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


By Chauncey 
York. I’p. 1-409. 


Few Americans are in position, because of the richness and 
breadth of their experience in public life, to present a more 
adequate panoramic view of events and personalities in 
American history since the time of the Civil War than Mr. 
Depew. 

He has known personally the chief leaders in finance, 
politics, and statesmanship, from Abraham Lincoln to War 
ren G. Harding. He has here related many interesting mem 
ories of Lincoln, Grant, Greeley, Hayes, Garfield, Cleveland, 
McKinley, Roosevelt, and others. His has been an unusual 
life in its contact with men who have molded the nation, and 
he has revealed in an engaging style the impress made upon 
his active mind by the outstanding figures in the period in 
which he himself took so large a part. 

Moreover, he has brought to his task a 
of the seasoned judgment of an elder and the enthusiasm of 
a youth; for it is true, as his platform performances in late 
national conventions of the Republican Party have demon- 
strated, that Mr. Depew’s heart has never grown old. Run- 
ning through the pages of this book is no tired philosophy 
on the vanities of life; no unpleasant cynicism; not even the 
tendency to preachments common to the elders. On the con- 
trary, there is zest, and hope, and faith in men and in the 
institutions of the land. 

His comments on the great men and great events of the 
long period in which he was active in politics are, therefore, 
replete with enjoyment. They are a distinct contribution to 
the growing literature of personal experience that 
likely to add so greatly to the fund of information from 
which the historian of the future, well the current 
reader of the present, will measure the events of the last 
generation or so—a measurement, by the way, that is likely 
to be far more accurate than those which perforce have been 
made in other times from more rigid and formal documents. 

Of course, there is in Mr, Depew’s work, as ip many an 
other such work—notably that of Mr. H. H. Kohlsaat, now 
appearing in the Saturday Evening Post—a very discernible 
disposition to see himself as a central figure. 

Thus, one gathers that he said the final word to Senator 
Platt that led to the nomination of Roosevelt for Governor 
of New York. He convinced Senator Platt, who did not like 
Roosevelt, that he should be nominated. Again, one gathers 
that it was due largely to the long-headedness and adroit 
ness of Mr. Depew that Mr. Roosevelt was nominated for 
Vice-President at the Philadelphia convention. And one 
easily sees that if Mr. Roosevelt had not been nominated and 
elected governor, he would not have been nominated and 
elected Vice-President; and if he had not been put in the 
Vice-President’s chair, to into the White House after 
the assassination of McKinley, he might well have never 
reached the White House—and there you are! 

But these little self-appreciations should not prejudice one 
against the book. Quien sabe? Maybe Mr. Depew had as 
much to do with those pregnant happenings as he thinks he 
had. And anyway it is a most readable book. Let the render 
turn to his chapter on that brilliant and towering “turkey- 
cock,” Roscoe Conkling. Seldom will we find a more hu- 
manly interesting set of pages. Mr. Depew and Mr. Conk- 
ling became enemies. Mr. Conkling was the active force in 
the enmity. Mr. Depew pretends he not know what 
caused Mr. Conkling to turn on him. It is evident that he 
thinks it was because on one occasion he, Depew, the story 
telling, humorous platform performer, held a crowd away 
from Conkling, the great and dignified orator. But, for all 
that, there is an essential fairness and kindness as well 
nu sure understanding in the Conkling chapter that makes it 
worth while. And it is but typical of the pages that deal 
with Grant and Roosevelt, with McKinley and Platt, and 
with all the other notables of yesterday. 


VW. Depew. 
$4.00. 
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PEACEMAKERS, BLESSED AND OTHERWISE. By /da 
The Macmillan Co., New York. Dp. 1-227. 

stimulating little collection 

“observations, reflections, 


of 
and 


This is a charming and 
what Miss Tarbell calls her 


PRESS OF JUDD & 


DETWEILER, 


August 


OF PEACE 


irritations” at the Washington Conference on the Limitation 
of Armament. She says they do not pretend to be an ade- 
quate review of the work of the conference, but just what 
she states them to be, and she explains that they were set 
down each week of the first two months of the conference 
and published by a syndicate practically as they appear in 
the book. 

In all the large number of publicists of high and low de- 
gree who “covered” the Washington Conference, there were 
few more faithful in work and more independent in thought, 
nnd few shrewder in a gentle, rather whimsical way than 
Miss Tarbell; so it follows that when she puts on paper the 
thoughts that came to her, in careful moments and in light 
moments, the result is valuable. Many will differ from her 
conclusions on this or that. Her background was one of 
approval of the League of Nations, as well as of The Hague 
conventions, and she thinks “the present conference has 
boldly and nobly attempted to do in a limited field something 
of what the Paris Conference attempted to do for the whole 
world.” There will be those who will not agree with reason- 
ings having that background; but let them not thrust aside 
this little volume on that account. 

For Miss Tarbell, friend of France, writes such things as 
this in describing the Briand speech before the conference: 
“All his powerful oratory, his wealth of emotional gesture, 
upraised arms, tossed black locks, rolling head, tortured fea- 
tures—all these M. Briand brought into play in his efforts to 
arouse the conference to share the fears of France. He 
could not do it. He was talking to people as well informed 
as himself on the actual facts in Europe, but people who are 
not interpreting those facts in the way that the French do.” 
And again: “It was always a joy to see Mr. Hughes when 
he was righteously indignant, and he certainly was so on the 
afternoon of November 25. He lunged at once at the report 
of the break between himself and Mr. Balfour. The state- 
ment had no basis but the imagination of the writer. It 
wis unjust to Mr. Balfour, who had been co-operative from 
the start. There had been no clashes in committee, 
no quarrels. . .  . It was a fine, generous, convincing 
answer to the ugly rumors, and the beauty of it was that 
you believed Mr. Hughes. You knew that he was not lying 
to you.” 

Still again, bearing in mind that Miss Tarbell is a League 
of Nations advocate, enjoy this little sidelight on Senator 
Lodge, making the famous speech in presenting the Four- 
Power Pact in which he waxed poetical about the Islands of 
the South Seas: “Article X read by Henry Cabot Lodge! 
Was the dramatist for the Conference for the Limitation of 
Armament also a great satirist? Surely you must search 
far in American history to find another scene full of 
irony ; but I was incapacitated for appreciating his 
eloquence, for all IT could see was the United States climbing 
into the League of Nations through the pantry window while 
Senator Lodge held up the sash.” 


sO 


Tue Bririsu EMpre anp Worip l’eace. By the Hon. New- 
ton W. Rowell, K. C., LL.D. Oxford University Press, 
American Branch. Vp. i-xxiii, 1-307. Vreface, table of 
contents, and appendices. $3.50. 


A series of able lectures delivered by Mr. Rowell in last 
November at the University of Toronto, under the Burwash 
Lectureship, Victoria College, has been put into an attrae- 
tively printed and bound volume, substantially as they were 
delivered. They are an appreciable addition to the current 
discussion of international affairs. Mr. Rowell has been 
conspicuous in the affairs of the League of Nations, and has 
attracted general attention among those who have been fol- 
lowing the work of the League. He is a believer in the 
League without being led to discount other efforts for peace 
and law in the world, such as the Washington Conference. 
The book is divided into four parts. The first part deals 
with international co-operation and world peace, with chap- 
ters on the League in history and the achievements of the 
League, The second part has to do with the British Empire 
and world peace, and is divided into four interesting chap- 
ters. The other two parts deal respectively with Canada and 
world peace and with the church and world peace. Included 
in the appendices are the treaty between Great Britain and 
Ireland, the Naval Treaty, and the Four-Power Treaty. 
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